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crrs < 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


NOTICE. 


Last week’s issue of THE ACADEMY was entirely 
sold out on the day of issue, and the Publisher was 
unable to supply further copies. A few copies have 
since been obtained, and any reader who was dis- 
appointed ean now be supplied at 43, Chancery Lane. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


(SELECT TRADE) 


FOR THE COVER PAGES 


of THE ACADEMY should be sent not later than Noon 
on,Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
TERMS, &c., ON APPLICATION: 





The ‘“ Academy’s” Special 
Competitions. 


WE offer the sum of Thirty Guineas, to be divided into 
six portions of Five Guineas each, which we shall award 
to the successful competitors in the following literary 
exercises. Anybody is eligible to compete, but competing 
MSS. must not have been printed before, either for public 
or private circulation. 


List of Competitions. 


I.—Frvz Gumvess for the best original short poem. 
Not to exceed twenty-four lines, 


Il.—Frvz Guess for the best original short story. 
Not fewer than 1,500 words, and not more than 2,000 
words. 


ITI.—Frvz Gurvzas for the best original essay on a 
non-literary, light, every-day subject. Not to exceed 
2,000 words in length. 


IV.—Frvz Guess for the best original “ 
Seen,” in the manner of those published in the AcaDEuy 
during the past year. Not to exceed 350 words. 


V.—Frvz Guess for the best original paper on a 
British or foreign city, town, or vi . It should 
take the form of a personal, impressionistic description, 
and must not exceed 2,000 words in length. 


VI.—Fivz Gurvzas for the best original set of epigram- 
matic criticisms of six British or American living novel- 
ists. No single criticism must exceed 100 words in 
length. 


Conditions. 


The MSS. must be typewritten. They must reach 
the AcaprEmy office on or before March 31, 1900. 

The title of the particular class of competition must be 
= Sa the outside of the envelope containing the 

. us : 


I.—“ Poetry Competition.” 
II.—“‘ Story Competition.” 
II.—‘‘ Essay Competition.” 
IV.—‘‘ Things Seen Competition.” 
V.—“ Foreign Town Competition.” 
VI.—“ Novelist Competition.” 


A pseudonym, chosen by the competitor, must be 
written on the left-hand top corner of the first page of 
his or her MS., and each MS. must be accompanied 
by a small closed envelope containing the competitor’s 
name and address, with the pseudonym written on the 
outside of such small closed envelope. 

Anybody is eligible to compete; but competing MSS. 
must not have been printed before, either for public or 
private circulation. 

A competitor may compete for as many of the com- 
petitions as he or she chooses. 

As MSS. are received they will be acknowledged under 
the competitor’s pseudonym in the next issue of the 
AcADEMY. 

The prize MSS. will be printed in the Acapgemy; and 
the Editor reserves the right to print any of the other 
MSS. sent in. 

No. MS. will be returned unless it be accompanied by 
stamps to cover the postage. 

Competitors who do not comply with the above condi- 
tions will be disqualified. 
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CATALOGUES. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES — The FEBRUARY CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND - BAsD WURKS and RE- 
MAIND offered 


ERS, at 
Reedy, and will be sent post free upon ne we 
Suurn & Sox, Library Department, 1 pon application, to W, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 











CATALOGUES post free on application. 





REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & Bans. 37, SOHO ae. 


ORS WANTED. — 25s, each Rant. - 


yas PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, W. pap mere) Foon 


's Edinburgh, 
Established 1820, Incorporated by Royal Cherter 1886. ooatecg atte sicher and ‘studies in Sate hate haa yrole 
ew Arabian 


President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. ha +4 Hawbuck 
education for the p DAPCE TERS of GENTLE- que. ser bans | risking arole 1862-Moore’s ae in 1864— 
MEN a ie Resident or Day Pepils. Evepasation for University ee o al ng as Sere ns Italy, 5 
Art Examinations. ious junds. rvisi: vols., 1 a us Rare 
oe — Supplied._BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
lepartment for kindergarten ponfants in prep 
Union Examina’ 


tion for Teac! aindl ” 

ee fh Leek aac r teShe wa | POR,SALE-12 Vos of, ROBERTSON'S 

- eee omy © ler ten y f age. Edition,” 1817. Bound in 2 In rerfectly good con- 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. | dition.—Address Mrs. M., Office of the Acaprmy. 


M's LOUISA DREWRY gives LEC- UBLISHING COMPANY.—FOR SALE, 


Readings, and  Jasseme in English Lap 200 al, SaAam, ielding 10 per cent. at 2is. Lot £200. 
ure and ki pited on ~ 24 ends nat pm hed 55 per cent. — Address 


Students sme | Ss, 

Students by “Letter and in oe Sn aod PRI vai She has time 9, Shampion Grove, Denmark Hill, London. 
for more SCHOOL-CLAS| RIVATE PUPILS.— 

143, King Henry's 8 Road, ake 
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aren IRKBECEK BASH &, 


BANS Ss es of MEMORY- Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
ires REPRESENTATIVE to V 
PROVINCIAL, TOWNS Ge Ye fo, VISIT DEPOSITS cea SE CET* LHTEREST allowed c0 
py hy hy letter TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini 
: a mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 








wW- MM. WOW NICE 


Has OPENED an OFFICE at 


1, SOHO SQUARE, W., 


Where he has on view a COLLECTION of 
XV. & XVI. CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY 
AMERICANA, &c. 


The List of Unkvown and Lost Books is in Preparation. 
Office Hours, 10—1 and 2—5. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, ¥ BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL & RAILTON. 


Fay Tonto tary Sen 


Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 10, 3, of Space 

Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance to 

nity given anyone wishing to commence 

Facilities u; premises for Editorial Offices free. Ad 

tiaing and Publishing Denertasonte ts conducted, = 
Telephone 65121. Telegugh “ Africonion, Londen.” 








MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 


Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arcade, MancuxsTEr. 


RoxAL INDIAN ENGINEERING TOOK, SHAMS. cod ANWUCTUES perched and ald, 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
arran, Engin it of Thrift the Bank receives small 
ployment in Serepes | India, ranged he * dolonies “About 30 on ara and allows Interest crest monthly on each completed £1." 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 





1900. retary 
of State will Aa them - Competition” twelve j—~ intments 
as ay eae 5 n the _Public W: orks De ment, and 
Three as rintendents in the 


Tel my Pe ment, Ore in the - ccountants’ B; h FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
P-W.Dy an me in the Traffic Department Indian "State 


ee particulars apply t to o Secartanr at College. BIRKBECK FRE EHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
4 HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


YPE-WRITIN G.— Authors’ MSS., Plays, FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


Legal and Scientific D ts, &c., at usual ra’ 
‘Translations from and into Foreign Languagcs tw. T Connie, | The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post tree 
oD 


10, Harringay Park, Crouch End, FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
sais tatiana MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


hid eed -WRITING promptly and accurately The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


me 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-opics-aa ss, Miss EM. 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. WwW Costents ror FEBRUARY. 
LESSONS of the WAR. By Mites. 


RECOLLECTIONS of JAMES MARTINEAU. By Frances 

















Te wninine. Bu LITERARY and TYPE- Power Conne. 


wreitine BUREAU (DE MOMET & WALKER), 

i i cating. Bhorthand:  Ronerti og. ranelai Ds 

ing. - ica ting orthan: ‘ip tions 
tp Lapgua Literary Researches. Press Cu S ttings. , 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS of DR. MARTINEAU. By 
Pair H. Wicksteep. 

THE TRAGEDY of ERRORS. By the Hon. Avuseron 
Hersert. 

THE ETHICS of CRITICISM. By Rosert Bucmanay, 

SAMOA. By R. Warp.iaw Tuompson, 





“THE ACADEMY” 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 
New Series.—No. 20, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (desoribed fully on page 
112) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with thew reply. 














YP E- WwW RIT ER.— AUTHORS’ MSs. 
COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli-| FOOD-STUFFS as CONTRABAND of WAR. By Tuomas 
cates. Circulars, Examination Papers, &c.—Miss B. js Barciay (Member of the Institute of International Law 
7, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Estab-| pRENCH WOMEN in INDUSTRY. By Apa Cons. 
THE K-FOLK, the Q-FOLK, and the P-FOLK. By Professor 
R. 8. Conway, Litt.D. 
ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, EUGENE FROMENTIN. By Norman Harcoop. 
io nt fo Titeragy Werk, and mi has agoes tothe THE AMERICAN NEGRO of TO-DAY. By Putir 
= th. Seeuieing is in La ALEXANDER Bavuce. 
—— x or in cing Work through the + 4, Literary ie- A ORY for CAPAOITY. By H. W. Massincuam. 
ch, I or Suenie. —Apply, by | London: Taz Corumsvs Company (Limited), Columbus House, 
letter, to D. Cc. Davias, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 43 and 43a, Fetter Lane, EC 








THE NINETEENTH CENTU RY 


No. 276,—FEBRUARY, 1900. 


THE “CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED” at the WAR OFFICE. By the late General Sir Grores 
Cuxrsyey. With an Introduction by Spzensgr WILKINSON. 

THE MILITIA. By the Right Hon. Sir Herperr Maxwett, Bart., M.P. 

THE MILITIA BALLOT. By the Right Hon. Viscount pe Vusct, late Coldstream Guards and Lieut.- 
Colonel Commanding Honourable Artillery Company. 

OUR PEACE TRAINING for WAR. GUILTY or NOT GUILTY? By Colonel Lonsvate Hace. 

DR. M(VART on the CONTINUITY of CATHOLICISM. By the Rev. Father Crar«c ek, 8.J. 

THE TWO REPORTS of the LICENSING COMMISSION. By the Right Hon. Sir Atasrnon West, 
K.C.B., Vice-Chairman. 

THE GEORGICS of VIRGIL, Boox II., lines 458—542. By the Right Hon. Lorp BurGaciere. 

THE NEW MYSTICISM in SCANDINAVIA. By Miss Hermione Ramspry. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING and the MUNICIPALITIES. By A. A. Campsett Swinton, M.Inst.C.E. 

HARMONIC LITERATURE. By Jossrn H. Cuoarz, Junior. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CERAMIC ART. By Henry WAttis. 

SOME STRAY SHOTS and a MORAL. By R. B. TownsHenv. 

IN the ALPS of DAUPHINE. By Miss Gerrrupr Lowrnimyn BELL. 

NEUTRALS and the WAR. By Joun Macpowett, C.B. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Rep. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, Lp 


LONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Ese 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J, BALFOUR, “MP.; the Right Rev. the rw BISHOP of 
LONDON ; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. 'W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C 

Tr ustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.8.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K. Gy “Right Hon. 
Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S 

Committee—Revy. Canon AINGER; Dr. J. H. Barvees; Sir F. W. Burton; Prof. Lewis Campsetti; J. W. 
Courtuorg, Esq., C.B.; Eart or Crewe; Avert at E Sypyey Gener, Esq., M.P.; od R. 
Grrrgn, K.C.B., F.RB.S. ; Epuuxp Gossg, Esq., L L.D. rk Green; Freperic Harrison, E og. 3 
Sir C. P. Iuperr, K.0.8. I.; Sir C. M, Kennepy, OBE K.C.M. G.; Rev. Sransey Learues, D.D.; 
Srpyey Les, pal w. 8. Laser, Esq.; Srpwey = Low, "Esq.; Franx T. Marziats, Esq.; St. Grores 
Mivart, Esq., 8.; Sir F. Pottock, Bart. ; Rev. Dr. Rie; H. R. Teppsr, Esq. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed 
to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room —. a Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo, me 21s. ; to Members, 16 

. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 
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CA SSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NEW WORK ON MR. RUSKIN. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT, 
price 5s, 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


A Sketeh of his Life, his Work, 
and his Opinions. 


WITH 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 
CONTAINING 
NUMEROUS PORTRAITS and OTHER 


ILLUSTRATIONS, and a Paper by Mr. 
Ruskin, entitled “ The Black Arts.” 





RESPONDENCE of LORD 
PLAYFAIR, by Sir WEMYSS 
REID, has been REPRINTED 
to meet the large demand, 
price 21s. 

“There is not a dull page in the record; there are 


many extremely interesting pages, and some vastly 
entertaining stories.”—Vantty Fair. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By LORD ROSEBERY. 2s. 6d. 


“The little monograph of an estimate of Peel’s 
personality is anima by vivid and luminous in- 
sight.”—Daily Teleyraph. 

*," A Second Impression of this Work is now 

on sale. 








NOTICE.—Mr. D. H. PARRY’S 
New Work, THE DEATH or 
GLORY BOYS: the Story of 
the 17th Lancers, is NOW 
ON SALE, price 6s. 


“We have here the story of a most distinguished 
regiment told by ‘o1.6 of them.’ How it first came 
into life in 1759, under Col. John Hale, a great friend 
of the noble Wolfe; how it was dressed, and lived, 
and fought up to this very date, when it is girding 
itself for fresh African frays as a part of the sixth 
division,” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


OUR RARER BRITISH 


BREEDING BIRDS: 
Their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
With about 70 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken direct from Nature by 
CHERRY KEARTON. 7s. 6d. 


“The illustrations are as beautiful as they are 
valuable. The book is a unique contribution to our 
knowledge of British birds.”— Bookman. 


NOTICE.—Mr. A. T. QUILLER 
COUCH’S New Novel, THE 
SHIP of STARS, 6s., has been 
TWICE REPRINTED to meet 
the large demand. 


_“Tt is splendid art, and throbs with emotion and 
ife. We have waited a long time for ‘The Ship of 
Stars.’ It was worth waiting for.”— Bookman. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 








ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW LIST. 





In demy 8vo, tastefully printed in old-face type, and 
appropriately bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
price 7s. 6d. 


ALFRED in the CHRONICLERS. 


By the Rev. EDWARD CONYBEARE, Author 
of “‘A History of Cambridgeshire,” 





SECOND EDIT.ON. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


THE BEST SOCIETY. 


And other Lectures. 
By the late J. JACKSON GOADBY, F.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘Timely Words,” “ Bye-Paths in 
Baptist History,” &c. 





In crown 8yo, with 2 Portraits, cloth, price 5s. 


THE LIFE of 


CHARLES TOMLINSON, 
Of Highgate, F.R.8., F.C.8., dc. 
By his Niece, MARY TOMLINSON. 





In crown 8yo, cloth, Ilustrated, 5s. 


JOSIAH VINEY: 
A Reeord of his Life and Work 


By HENRY JOHNSON, Author of “ Myles 
Standish,” ‘‘ From Scrooby to Plymouth Rock,” 
&c. With a Preface by the Rev. R. LOVETT, 
M.A. A Portrait and 4 Illustrations, 


** An account of. Mr. Viney’s life which will be much 


appreciated by those who knew him. 
Christian World. 
**Friends of Mr. Vinev will find much to interest 
them in this memoir.” - Jj ent. 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


FATHER FOX: a Story of the 


Present Day. By DOROTHY MARTIN, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


NARCISSUS ; or, an Anglican 


Altar Sacrifice. A Novel. By JOHN BEDE, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


THE LADY ISABEL: a Tale of 





Social ife in the Olden Time, By A, 
HAMMOND. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
CHARLES WAVENDON, and 


Others. 


“The story shows considerable literary ability. 
The author has collected an interesting assembly of 
characters, and the tale is developed on original 
lines.” —Glasgow Herald, 

““We consider that such a manly and straight- 
forward book cannot fail to do good.’ 

Leeds Mercury. 


By CARYL J. BLUNT. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


LOAVES and FISHES. By 
BESSIE REYNOLDS. 

“The story is exceedingly attractive, not only on 
account of its literary worth and interest, but because 
of the high-toned Christian atmosphere which per- 
vades the book.” —Dundee Advertiser. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 





SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY. 
In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with 16 Portraits’ 
and 4 Maps, 18s, 


THE 


GREAT COMPANY, 
1667-1871. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE HONOUR- 
ABLE COMPANY OF MERCHANT AD- 
VENTURERS TRADING INTO HUDSON'S 
BAY. Compiled from the Company's Archives ; 
from Diplomatic Documents State Papers of 
France and England; from the Narratives of 
Factors and Traders; and from many Accounts 
and Memoirs. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


With an Introduction by 
LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, 


Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 





TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA 
AND THE SOUDAN. 


With a Portrait, 24 Fall-Page Illustrations, 
and 6 Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late 


THEODORE BENT, F.2.6.,, F.S.A,, 


Author of “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” 
“The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,” «c., 


And Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S 
IMPORTANT PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND 
SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A, LL.D, 


Author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
“ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 
To be completed in 4 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 
Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each, 


Published To-day, with 16 Portraits and 15 Plates, 


crown 8vo, 68. 
Volume Ill. THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 


Volumes Previously Published. 

Volume I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO 
EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Volumell. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 
With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
ECTATOR.—* E the sort of history desired by the 

mithinn ie work oe tag S author of “Deeds that 

Won the Empire’ and * Fights for the Flag.’” 

- PUNCH.—“Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen, and 

illumines as with torchlight the field on which opened Pitt’s 

long struggle with Napoleon.” 
*,* Volume IV., completing the work, will be 
published very shortly. 





THE STONES of PARIS, in HIS- 
TORY and LETTERS. By BENJAMIN ELLIS 
MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN, With 
40 Illustrations by Fulleylove, Delafontaine, and 
from Photographs. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s, 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 
SIDNEY LEE’S “LIFE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE.” 

1 vol., medium 8vo, profusely illustrated with Photo- 
gravures, Facsimiles, Topographical Views, &c., 16s, 
THE LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The 

Dictionary of National Biography.” 

*,* Also the FOURTH EDITION, in Cheaper Form, 

with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, Waterloo Place. 
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The Literary Week. 


Two unpublished plays by M. Maeterlinck, entitled 
respectively ‘‘ Sister Beatrice” and ‘‘Oviana and Blue- 
beard,” are being translated into blank verse by Mr. 
Bernard Miall, the original text being in unrhymed 
hexameters. The “Sister Beatrice” of the former play 
is none other than the truant nun of Mr. Davidson’s 
“ Ballad,” both poets having borrowed the story from the 
Flemish legend. The French versions of the plays are 


_ being set to music. 


The Siege of Ladysmith, by Mr. G. W. Steevens, will be 
published by Messrs. Blackwood at an early date. It will 
contain the letters he sent home from his arrival at Cape 
Town till the day when he was struck down by enteric 
fever and could write no more. At a later date a volume 
will be issued containing his London, Paris, and Berlin 
letters. A memorial edition of his works will be published 
towards the close of the year. The first volume will 
include a memoir by Mr. W. E. Henley, and a selection of 
the articles Mr. Steevens wrote for the National Observer, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the New Review, &e. The Memorial 
Edition, which will be published by Messrs. Blackwood, 
will contain all his best work. 


WE have already given some account of the clever and 
amusing contents of the Ladysmith Lyre. It was edited, 
says the Natal Witness, by Mr. G. W. Steevens. It is not 
difficult to infer who was the author of “The Diary of a 
Citizen.” Here are a few of the entries : 


November 21.—Hear good authority that gunner of Long 
Tom is Dreyfus. 

November 22.—Drey fus rumour confirmed. 

November 23.—Hear good authority that gunner of Long 
Tom is Russian. 

November 24.—Gunner of Long Tom believed to be 
Esquimaux. 

November 26.— Boers broke Sabbath, firing on our bathing 
parties. Believe they were so infuriated by sight of 
people washing that they quite forgot it was Sunday. 

November 27.—Boers opened fire at breakfast time from 
forty-seven new Long Toms. Oh, Lord! 


Dr. Furnivatt will be seventy-five years old on the 4th 
of next February, and it is proposed that the congratula- 
tions of his friends take shape (1) in a personal present, 
(2) in a Festschrift, and (3) in a public endowment. Dr. 
Furnivall’s fondness for sculling ag a boat as an 
appropriate personal present. For the Festschrift, to the 
contents of which English scholars in both Europe and 
America will contribute, Professors Skeat, Napier, and Ker 
have promised their editorial services. These first two 
objects are already provided for by Dr. Furnivall’s personal 
friends. For the public endowment a public subscription 
is of course nece . This endowment is to be a fund 
which shall put the Early English Text Society on a firm 
financial basis. 


In the new Fortnightly Mr. George Moore takes an 
affecting farewell of London as a centre of art. Witha 
velvet delivery, and an assurance worthy of an archdeacon, 
he chastises us in tones of languid regret. Thus: 


For some time the necessity of explaining the intentions 
of the Irish Literary Theatre has pressing upon us. 
So I take advantage of the publication of my play, ‘‘ The 
Bending of the Bough,” to explain why Mr. Martyn, Mr. 
Yeats, and myself prefer to have our plays produced in 
Dublin rather than in London. .. . 

It is because we believe London to be too large, too old, 
and too wealthy to it of any new artistic movement, 
and this belief rests upon age 5 pe the art history of 
the world and some experience of London theatrical con- 
ditions. . . . We have therefore turned our backs upon 
London as men turn their backs on a place which has ceased 
to interest them. But we did not decide on our homeward 
journey without having considered the reformation of 

mdon. After some doubts, some hesitation, it suddenly 
came upon us that it was 5) ae pee It was suddenly 
borne in upon us that England had produced her dramatic 
literature (since Shakespeare only two plays have outlived 
a generation); England seems to us to have reached the 
age of manhood, an age at which a nation ceases to pro- 
duce art, for art belongs to the youth of a nation as 
empire belongs to its manhood, if it attains to manhood. 
. . » For some reason, so deep in the heart that we cannot 
define it, the glory of empire does not compensate for the 
loss of the song and the bust; without them the crown is 
incomplete and its glory the pallor of ashes. We become 
aware of this as we cross Trafalgar-square. . . . 


Dear man! 


Mrs. Meynett’s book on Ruskin, to which she is 
devoting herself to the exclusion of all other work, will 
hardly be ready before the end of February. In form it 
will be something of a text-book, Ruskin’s principal books 
being analysed and considered in separate chapters. 


C. K. S., in his excellent Literary Letter in the Sphere, 
with which we are glad to renew acquaintance, states that 
Mrs. Grant Allen is about to open a bookshop in St. 
George’s-street, Hanover-square. The Sphere, the first 
number of which was published after we had gone to 

ress last week, is a welcome addition to the ranks of 

ustrated weekly papers. It is a handsome, well-designed 
production, and shows every sign of endurance and success. 


Mr. James Lanz ALeN, author of that strong and 
beautiful story Zhe Choir Invisible, has just finished a new 
novel. It is called The Reign of Law: a Story of the 
Kentucky Hemp ‘Fields. 


We learn from an American paper that David Harum 
is selling largely in the Kansas belt, where it is advertised 
as “by that popular young author, R. Kipling.” 


A commiTTzz is being formed for the presentation of a 
testimonial from members of the Press to Mr. E. F. 
Knight, of the Morning Post, who lost his arm while 
acting as correspondent for that journal in South Africa. 
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Mr. Ruskty has gone, and Count Tolstoy is openly pre- 
paring to go. 
said to an interviewer, “ my health is far from good. The 
end draws near. But Iam quite untroubled thereat, and 
I go gladly forth to meet the inevitable.” In the mean- 
time, Tolstoy has something to say about things so 
mundane as the drama and litérature. He considers the 
drama to be decadent. “ There is a great deal of talk about 
Ibsen. I have read his last drama, ‘When We who are 
Dead Awaken.’ It is simply a delirium, and is devoid of 
life, character, and dramatic action. Thirty-five years ago 
such a drama would have been stifled by a cutting parody 
in the Press, and the piece would. have been ridiculed to 
death. How can one now speak of the serious tasks 
before the theatre? They are at an end.” Literature, 
the Count thinks, is as good as dead: “the daily Press 
has destroyed it.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ It may possibly interest you 
to know that some time ago I bouzht at a ‘sale of house- 
hold effects,’ at a Scottish watering-place, a volume con- 
taining Ruskin’s Poems, Arrows of the Chace, and another 
for sixpence!” That was a good bargain. A few 
years ago a small knot of bookish young men established 
a small club which they called the “ Treasure Trove Club,” 
of which the fundamental idea was this: that the members 
should dine together once a fortnight, and that after a 
modest feast eaca member should produce a book which 
he had picked up for a sum not exceeding sixpence. The 
“finds” were even more surprising than the one men- 
tioned by our correspondent ; and the discussions that 
followed were often delightful. 


“Pusrisn ir.” That was all that Colonel Baden- 
Powell wrote on the proofs of his little book on Scouting, 
when he posted them to Messrs. Gale & Polden from 
Mafeking. The little package arrived safely in London in 
the same wrapper in which it had gone out, only reversed. 
The book must have passed, says the Daily Mail, through 
the Boer lines. It is now in its fiftieth thousand. Nearly 
everyone going to the front wants it, for it is the best 
work on its subject, and one chapter was actually written 
at Mafeking. Messrs. Gale & Polden give a South 
African address where the book can be obtained. This 
runs: ‘ Pritchard-street, Johannesburg (after British 
occupation ).”’ 


THe new number of the Anglo-Saxon contains several 
contributions of literary interest. Mr. H. D. Traill 
exploits his gift of parody and analogue in a sketch 
called “The Unflinching Realist.” Very wittily does Mr. 
Traill hit off some of the literary affectations of the day. 
The realist, Amiel Ingham, had so much originality and 
‘so many other qualities ending in ‘ality’ that it was a 
little singular that his style should not have come to him 
by nature.” Yet styles came to him, and Mr. Traill 
illustrates them. Amiel would feel an inspiration to write 
thus : 

She wavered to him pityingly on a little sigh. 

It was but the swaying of the sapling-tip—no more: 
stem of purpose still straight, and deep roots of resolve 
immovable below. 

But Rodomont, man-like, triple-brazed in vanity, saw 
only the flickering of the frond. 

He would have clasped her. 
elusive. 

‘*Not, cousin, if I know it,” she flashed. And then 
Rodomont knew, and cursed his confidence. She had tried 
to temper the blow to him; but he had chosen to meet it, 
full face, thwack on sconce, after Dame Fortune’s oldest- 
fashioned way of hinting to us that she is adverse. 


‘‘And when he wrote like this,” says Mr. Traill, ‘‘ the 


Mimosa shrank from him, 


“ Although I am much better,” he has just / 
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resemblance of his style to that of the illustrious Mr. 
Surriehill appeared to him to be purely fortuitous.” 


Mr. W. H. Mattock, impressed by the resemblance, 
which has been noted by scholars, and by FitzGerald 
himself, between the philosophy of Omar Khayyém and 
that of Lucretius, has versified parts of Lucretius in the 
metre employed by FitzGerald in the Rubaiyat. The idea 
of thus reducing both poets to “a common literary 
denominator ” is curious and, on the whole, felicitous. 
Moreover, Mr. Mallock’s verses justify his experiment. 
They have a fine movement, eA are full of haunting 
phrases and stanzas. Indeed, Mr. Mallock’s are the best 
verses we have met with in a magazine—nay, in a new 
book of verse—for a long time. Lucretius was the Roman 
poet of science: he held that men have no souls that can 
survive their bodies; and in his poem, ‘Concerning the 
Nature of Things,” he unfolded ‘ the Bos el of the ever- 
lasting death.” Here is part of Mr. M *3 poem : 


Globed from the atoms falling slow or swift 
I see the suns, I see the systems lift 
Their forms ; and even the systems and the suns 


Shall go back slowly to the eternal drift. 


Those blue and shining seas in delicate haze 
Shall go; and yonder sands forsake thetz place ; 
And where they are, shall other seas iv turn 
Mow with their scythes of whiteness other bays. 


Behold the terraced towers, and monstrous round 
Of league-long ramparts rise from out the ground, 
With gardens in the clouds. Then all is gone, 

And Babylon is a memory and a mound. 


Where is the coolness when no cool winds blow ? 
Where is the music when the lute lies low ? 

Are not the redness and the red rose one, 
And the snow’'s whiteness one thing with the snow ? 


Death is for us, then, nothing—a mere name 
For the mere noiseless ending of a flame. 

It hurts us not, for there is nothing left 
To hurt: and as of old, when Carthage came 


To battle, we and ours felt naught at all, 
Nor quailed to see the ae ruin fall 

On all our quiet homes, nor heard our fields 
Shaken beneath the hordes of Hannibal, 


But slumbered on and on, nor cared a jot, 
Death to the stress, and tumult, though the lot 

Of things was doubtful, to which lords should fall 
The rule of all—but we, we heeded not — 


So when that wedlock of the flesh and mind 

Which makes us what we are, shall cease to bird, 
And mind and flesh, being mind and flesh no more, 

Powdered to dust go whistling down the wind, 


Even as our past was shall our future be. 
Othera may start and tremble, but not we, 

Though heaven be darkened with the dust of earth 
Or all the earth be sunk beneath the sea. 


Str Wacrer Besant recently deplored the freedom with 
which authors attack each other: his whipping-post being 
Mr. Buchanan’s article on Mr. Kipling in the Contemporary. 
We do not know with what feelings Sir Walter will read 
the speech which Sir Edward Clarke delivered at the 
Browning Settlement the other day. After discoursing on 
the delights of reading, Sir Edward came to present-day 
literature, and putting a sting into the tail of his speech, 
said out loud : 

It was humiliating to think that in the year just closed 
perhaps the two most notable books published were that 
shocking production of Mr. Swinburne’s, Rosamund, 
Queen of the Lombards, the manuscript of which ought to 
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have been burned; and another book, almost as bad—he 
referred to Stalky « Co. To come down to those produc- 
tions from the works he had spoken of was a depth of 
degradation in regard to which he sincerely pitied the boys 
of the present day. They had, however, a remedy, and 
that was to avoid following literature down to the guttet 
into which it had run. 


Atrnovuecn the Echo de Paris is one of the most 


truculently anti-English papers in Paris, it is proud to 


regale its readers with good English fiction. Thus, at the 
present moment, Mr. Kipling’s The Finest Story in the 
World is running in its columns While that draws to a 
close, the following promise of more good things from per- 
fidious Albion is held out to Parisians: 
Immédiatement aprés la PLUS BELLE HISTOIRE 
DU MONDE, de RUDYARD KIPLING, nous commen- 
cerons Ja publication de : 


TESS D’URBERVILLE 


PAR 


THOMAS HARDY 
est l’histoire infiniment touchante, suave et tragique, d’une 
jeune paysanne issue d’une trés ancienne et trés aristo- 
cratique famille de Angleterre tombée peu a peu dans 
Vindigence et l’oubli. 

En méme temps qu’un roman d’amour, Tess d’Urber- 
ville offre une admirable peinture, sans analogue en 
France, de la vie des champs. Les émotions de l’héroine 
se manifestent dans un milieu rustique, tour a tour plein de 
fraicheur poétique et de farouche grandeur, ot les travaux 
de la campagne, merveilleusement observés, se déroulent 
en puissante harmonie avec les phases successives de ses 
douleurs et de ses joies idéales. 

Tess d’Urberville est peut-¢tre le chef-d’cuvre du 
trés célébre romancier Thomas Hardy. 


In the Century Magazine there is a capital article, entitled 
‘“‘The West, and Certain Literary Discoveries; or, How 
Fiction may be Stranger than Truth.” The writer, Mr. 
E. Hough, points out that novels of the West are written 
in the East, and without knowledge. Incidentally he 
gives this accurate chaffing recipe for a New England 
novel : 

In order to write a novel of New England life, it is 
necessary that one have at hand a mortgage, a spinster of 
rather slender habit, a young man who went away, and 
a quiet graveyard. These, with accessories such as an old 
settle or two, a tall clock, and a household interior of 
wax-like neatness, will always serve to meet a certain 
standard in books descriptive of life in New England, and 
from books of such nature a great many persons gain a 
portion of their knowledge of that region. It may be 
urged that such a knowledge must of necessity be a narrow 
and imperfect one. This is perhaps true. Yet you shall 
not change this thing! 


Sru1iarzy, the West is written up by East writers who 
imagine vain things about cow-punchers and red shirts 
and revolvers. Mr. Hough sadly points out that one fact 
about the West which these writers overlook is the simple 
one that the West no longer exists. It costs a thousand 
dollars now to kill a grizzly, and you may not kill a 
buffalo at ail. In a generation the face of things has 
been changed. Miles of wire, and of railroad, have 
crossed the plains, tearing the antelope and frightening 
the buffalo. We could quote some fine passages of 
description, notably one in which the writer found a single 
line of wive fence crossing a boundless, untenanted 
wilderness, issuing from the horizon and fading into the 
horizon opposite. We will quote, however, a few sen- 
tences in which Mr. Hough criticises ‘“‘ that slovenly form of 
literary art, 

the realism of which necessitates a continual sedrch for 
‘local colour.’ The literary market demands this. It is 
not necessary to have a knowledge of a field. The writer 
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finds nothing in the environment immediately about him, 
because he already knows it too well. He goes into a 
new field, his senses receive a fillip, and he—writes. It is 
not ulways necessary for him first to see and think, not 
to say first to sympathise and understand. True, such 
work does not endure. No great book was ever written 
in such haphazard fashion. Yet at the hands of such 
crude craftsmanship as this the West has certainly suffered.” 


Here Mr. Hough touches larger issues, and there is 


wisdom in what he says. The great novelists have never 
been curious searchers for local colour. 





A CORRESPONDENT has sent us an appreciation of Mr. 
Tirebuck’s work, whose death we briefly acknowledged 
last week. The communication is too long to print, but 
we find room for a few extracts: ‘“‘ His most ardent 
admirers felt that his best was yet to come. They could 
not but feel that parts of his work were greater than 
the whole—to use a seeming paradox. Everywhere 
there were indications of a power to body forth 
character, to create a fitting atmosphere, to give move- 
ment and solidarity in the record, but the power came 
and went like blown flame. It is not too much to 
say that there is fiction of a very high order in some 
of Mr. Tirebuck’s books—notably in Miss Grace of All 
Souls and Sweetheart Gwen. Mr. Tirebuck was greater 
than his work. His right foot, as it were, was never 
really put foremost. The singularly sweet seriousness 
that was his; the quiet impressiveness ; the curious way 
he had of entangling common things in a transforming 
web of fancy ; the winsome, affectionate manner ; the deep- 
sea soundings that dropped suddenly into his ordinary 
conversations; the gentleness that charmed while it plainly 
indicated that it had no kinship with weakness; the 
absolute refinement of feeling; the flow of delicate and 
quaint humour, and—in days like ours, perhaps, most 
notable of all—the humility and disinclination to advertise 
himself, although he very much believed in himself; these 
are known only to the friends who have loved and lost 
him.” 

Tue method of buying books by instalments, through 
the agency of a newspaper, has proved so popular that we 
are not surprised to see new enterprises announced. The 
latest offer of the kind is made by the British Weekly, 
which undertakes to supply lots of 100 or 50 books in the 
Bohn Library on the instalment plan. Thus a reader may 
have 100 volumes and a copy of Webster’s International 
Dictionary for twelve guineas, in twelve monthly instal- 
ments; and fifty books on proportionate terms. An 
excellent feature of the scheme is that each purchaser may 
select what volumes he will from the Bohn Library, which 
now includes nearly 800 standard works. Seldom has a 
better chance occurred of forming, or completing, a good 
private library. 


We have received copies of two volumes of a new 
edition of the poems of Richard Crashaw, from so un- 
likely a spot as Bedale, in Yorkshire. It is really 
refreshing to find that down there, at Bedale, Crashaw’s 
poems have been lovingly edited and accurately printed. 
The editor, Mr. J. R. Tutin, writes a modest and rather 
naive preface, in which he adopts the editorial we, and 
ends a paragraph with the veal “of.” But Mr. Tutin’s 
work is genuine and valuable. His task has been mainly 
to present the best text of the poet, to arrange his poems 
in the best order, and to print pe in the orthography of 
the present day. Every page has been worked up in a 
leisurely way, almost as rare in these days as the apparition 
of Bedale on a title-page. 


Looxine through the larger of Mr. Tutin’s volumes, 
containing ‘‘The Delights of the Muses,” “Steps to the 
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Temple,” &c., we are glad to renew our acquaintance with 
Crashaw’s Divine Epigrams. Here are three examples : 


Dives ASKING A DRopP. 


A drop, one drop, how sweetly one fair drop 
Would tremble on my pearl-tipp’d finger’s top ! 
My wealth is gone; O go it where it will, 
Spare this one jewel; I'll be Dives still ! 


Two Went Up INTO THE TEMPLE TO PRAY. 


Two went to pray! O, rather say, 

One went to brag, th’ other to Pray j 
One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where th’ other dares not send his eye. 
One nearer to God’s altar trod, 

The other to the altar’s God. 


On THE MIRACLE OF LOAVES. 


Now, Lord, or never, they’ll believe on Thee ; 
Thou to their teeth hast proved Thy Deity. 





Messrs. Mupte’s new catalogue, just out, presents some 
notable improvements on previous issues. In it books are 
for the first time classified under subjects as well as under 
authors ; hence subscribers can quickly look up works 
under Arts, History, Poetry, Sport, Travel, &c. It is the 
intention of Messrs. Mudie to make this classification more 
detailed and useful from year to year. 


A octever little “tautological tale,” by Miss Grace 
Fraser, is published in the February St. Nicholas. Miss 
Fraser begins by declaring that she dreamed she was Dr. 
Roget, the author of the Z'hesaurus of English Words. All 
who know that useful work will appreciate the narrative of 
her dream, in which ‘“‘a guittenan vellal me was admonish- 
ing me to hasten, with the words: 


‘Come, come, my good fellow, bowl, trundle, roll 
along!’ 

‘H’m,’ thought I, ‘ what it is to be stout! Quoting 
my very words, is he? I'll show him!’ And turning, 
I exclaimed : 

‘Go! begone! get you gone! get away! go along! be 
off! off with you! get along with you! go about your 
business ! go your way! avaunt! aroynt! away with 

ou!’ 

"" Whew!’ cried the saucy man. ‘ What an irascible, 
susceptible, excitable, irritable, fretful, fidgety, peevish, 
hasty, quick, warm, hot, touchy, testy, pettish, waspish, 
snappish, petulant, peppery, fiery, passionate, choleric 
fellow it is!’ 

This annoyed me. 

‘Sir,’ I said, ‘you shall not ridicule, deride, laugh at, 
m ck, quiz, a i flout, twit, roast, taunt, or make game 
of me ; this is ill-treatment, annoyance, molestation, abuse, 
rT ee persecution, outrage, of a kind that I shall not 
stand !’ 

The man apparently wanted to fight, for he continued 
meditatively: ‘What a corpulent, stout, fat, plump, 
chubby, chub-faced, lubberly, hulky, unwieldy -——— 

This was more than flesh and blood could stand.” 
Exciting incidents followed, but finally the conversation, 
“‘which could hardly be called a model of conciseness, 
brevity, terseness, compression, condensation, or pithiness, 
came to a close, termination, conclusion, finis, finale, finish, 
determination, and end.” 


Bibliographical. 
Tue example Mr. George Alexander has set in preparing 
ani publishing an illustrated history of the theatre over 
which he presides is one which ought to be followed. Let 
each actor-manager in London do the same—that is to 
say, when he has anything to record, which is hardly the 
case with, say, Mr. Tree (at Her Majesty’s) and Mr. 
he ig sage (at the theatre named after him). Truth to 
tell, the old theatres in London are but few. The Lyric, 
the Shaftesbury, the Comedy, the Prince of Wales’s, 
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Daly’s, Terry’s, are comparatively mushrooms. But there 
is a good deal to be told about Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, the Strand, the Olympic, and even about the 
Vaudeville, the Opera Oomique, the Globe, and the 
Criterion, which, though by no means ancient, has made 
its mark upon the drama of to-day. Drury Lane found an 
historian in Edward Stirling, the playwright; but his 
work is scrappy at the best: moreover, it is much out of 
date. The Chronicles of the Gaiety, as we all know, have 
been written, down to quite recent times, by Mr. Hollings- 
head, The late E. L. Blanchard told the story of many 
of our theatres in successive issues of the Zra ‘“‘Almanack”’; 
he did not, however, collect and reprint his work, and so 
the only available accounts of London theatres generally, 
in volume form, are Mr. Michael Williams’s Some London 
Theatres, Past and Present, published in 1883, and Mr. 
Barton Baker’s London Stage, brought out in 1889. 

Are Anthony Trollope’s novels bought nowadays? Read, 
no doubt, they may be at the public and circulating 
libraries; but do people purchase his stories? To the best 
of my knowledge, none of them have been reprinted in the 
’nineties ; and in the eighties the — were confined, 
apparently, to a baker’s dozen out of all his imaginative 
progeny. It may well be that the time has come fora 
reissue of his fictions; but, if I were the publisher, I 
should make a careful selection for the purpose. The 
“ Barchester ” series, we may take it, will live; but how 
about the many tales put forward by their author after 
the Last Chronicle of that cathedral town? Like Mrs. 
Oliphant, Trollope probably never wrote a wholly worth- 
less story; but for the merely mediocre there is no life 
nowadays or hereafter. Trollope has lately enjoyed the 
distinction of being praised both by Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
and Mr. ©. K. Shorter. One wonders, however, whether 
these writers have not commended the fertile Anthony 
somewhat as Calverley eulogised the organ-grinder : 

~— ~ ont ae — thee ; 
aps it’s rather strange, 
But I thought that I would choose thee 
For encomium as a change. 

So we are not to have a new Life of Leigh Hunt from 
the of Mrs. Thornton Williams, or any one else. 
Candidly, I do not think any such work is needed. We 
have Hunt’s autobiography, to begin with; we have his 
correspondence (edited by his son); and we have the 
monograph, by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, in the ‘ Great 
Writers” series. It seems hardly worth while to write 
another biography in order to prove that Hunt was not 
the “ original ” of Harold Skimpole. At the same time, I 
hold that the prevailing opinion of Hunt’s work and 
influence in literature is lower than his deserts, and im- 

lies a limited acquaintance with his products. The 
fairest estimate of him as a writer is contained, I think, 
in Alexander Smith’s Dreamthorpe. 

It is to be feared that the theatrical newspapers, what- 
ever their other merits, do not cultivate a very close 
acquaintance with published literature. I notice that in 
its current number the Zra (the Bible and Prayer-Book of 
‘the profession”’) commits itself to the statement that 
‘** Aglavaine and Selysette’ is the name of the new one- 
act play by Maurice Maeterlinck.” Now, we know that 
“ Aglavaine and Selysette” is in five acts, not one, and 
that an English translation of it was published two and a 
half years ago. The Zra, therefore, perpetrates two 
inaccuracies in one short sentence. 

More Meredithiana. A courteous correspondent, writing 
from Liverpool, tells me that in 1898 he printed, “ for 
private circulation only, ” a Calendar of Meredithian Philo- 
sophy. This I have not seen, but my correspondent 
promises that I shall have the opportunity of inspecting 
a copy, and, in that case, I may describe it to my readers. 
All these things go to show how sharp an impression 
Mr. Meredith’s “‘ philosophy ” has made upon his English- 
speaking contemporaries. THe Booxworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Art of Mr. Israel Zangwill. 


They that Walk in Darkness. By Israel Zangwill. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Mr. Zanowitt is that rarity—a man who knows 
the homeless race not merely by a few columnar 
figures, standing grandiosely in the world’s history, as- 
Disraeli knew them; not by philosophical induction, as 
George Eliot was more or less obliged to know them ; but 
by being a Jew, by living the Jew life, by loving the Jew 
language, and (it cannot be impertinent to add) by lovin 
the Jew religion. You read that Mr. Zangwill was head 
boy in the Jews’ Free School in Spitalfields; that he 
remained at the school as a teacher; and that, in the 
leisure afforded by his laborious occupation, he studied to 
such purpose that he graduated B.A. at London University 
with triple honours before he was twenty-one. The 
character of Herbert Strang, the gold medallist in The 
Master, shows that Mr. Zangwill is the last person to claim 
that the promise of brilliant success in letters was held 
out by his academic successes. Indeed, he began—shall 
we say, as a Jew ?—flashily. The Premier and the Painter, 
written in collaboration with Mr. Louis Cowen, is just 
what you would expect during that period of insincerity 
when an abnormally clever writer is plotting to hit the 
public taste. Yet it is a work to be viewed indulgently, 
inasmuch as ii is delightfully droll. It is the history of 
events which took place after an exchange of environments 
effected by two people who were, physically, almost the 
doubles of each other. One is the prime minister, the 
other an artisan. The history is written from the point 
of view of remote posterity. Characters such as Lord 
Bardolph Mountchapel and Sir Stanley Southleigh give 
the book the characteristics of a transparent roman a clef, 
and the way is clearly pointed for a serious burlesque like 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 1880. The book would have gained 
artistically if the footnotes—one of its most amusing 
features—had been more numerous. Nothing could be 
more ludicrously typical of a certain kind of sober history 
than the footnote on Mr. George R. Sims : 


A popular journalist and dramatist of the period— 
afterwards member for a Metropolitan borough. Not to 
be confounded with Sims Reeves, a famous bass, not a 
baritone (as the author of Social Life in the Reign of 
Victoria affirms), who seems to have been referred to 
among his friends by his Christian name. 


So far, and even in Zhe Bachelors’ Club and The Old 
Maids’ Club, we see Mr. Zangwill an entertainer of the 
public, scarcely an artist. His sense of humour is an 
asset upon which he draws at random. He is at times as 
fatuously foolish as the young clerk making himself agree- 
able at a tea-party. Yet he can also write so witching a 
line as ‘‘ I lent him the shilling with which he cut me off.” 
An em ry of balderdashery surrounds the Club 
books, and all apparently because Shakespeare punned! 
It is not an atmosphere which a cultivated person can 
breathe with patience, however close together may be the 
intermittent flashes of real sprightliness. A peep into 
Ariel confirms one’s opinion of the inequality of Mr. Zang- 
will’s humour. Listen to this. It is the ‘new version” 
of the Lord of Burleigh : 


He is thought a bold highwayman 
By the village maiden’s pa, 
Who may hang as high as Haman 
Though he boldly laughs Ha! Ha! 
Is it not shocking—parody in the pit, so to ? But 
the series entitled ‘‘ Arie/’s Press Cutting Agency ”—a 
series of newspaper pages imitated both typographically 
and as regards literature from various “‘ esteemed contem- 
poraries,” were delicious essays in that difficult art. Ariel 
died February 5, 1892, and Mr. Zangwill proceeded to the 
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publication of a really great book. The Children of the 
Ghetto is a veritable epic of London Jewry. It is over- 
laden with effects of melodrama; it insists on entering 
our sympathies by a sort of pugilism. But how it glows 
and tingles with life! how copious is its information ! 
Note, too, how the story depends on the local colour. 
His sophisticated and voluble Jews of the West are but 
stuffed men, however, compared with his Malkas and 
Moses Ansells. Pinchas, the Hebrew poet who replied 
‘‘it shall be all besom ” when the actor-manager reminded 
him that a broom should figure prominently in his play, 
is a marvellous portrait. Any of the figures in the Club 
books must needs shrivel up if set beside him, for he is, 
like one of Leighton’s models, drawn from the very bones— 
a genius, a wind-bag, a colossal egoist, a child. Reb 
Shemuel, devout and recklessly generous, is a portrait 
which almost convinces one of the reasonableness of 
Judaism in spite of the reaction of his belief upon the fate 
of his daughter. A perusal of Zhe Children of the Ghetto and 
the other Ghetto books strikingly illustrates the rooted 
Judaism of their author. Even now we can hear Hannah 
slam the door in her lover’s face, and listen to his mockery 
of the law which prohibits a Cohen from marrying a 
woman who has got Gett. Yet Gentiles though we are, 
and deeply sensible of the tragedy of this love, we feel as 
the Celts felt when one of their number was called by the 
Ninth Wave, that David Brandon had to go forth alone 
and see his Hannah no more. Hannah was right in obey- 
ing the Rabbis, though all the Rabbis were wrong. It is 
the tragedy of the agnostical martyr. Once a Jew always 
a Jew would indeed seem to be one of Mr. Zangwill’s con- 
victions. One recalls four death-bed scenes at least where 
erring Jews yield up their ghosts to the slow music of 
orthodoxy. No one Leoes better than Mr. Zangwill that 
the religious sense is indestructible, and that there is no 
such thing as “emancipation” from it. For the rest he 
would seem to be in sympathy with the poet who ex- 
claimed : 

Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 

For ever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath look’d on no moe he scornfully 

That man did ever find. 
The remarkable little story in his last book about the 
Jewish mother who took her blind boy to Rome to be 
healed by the Pope, and a chapter (VII. of Book II.) in 
The Master, may be cited in this connexion. 

In The Master Mr. Zangwill turned his back on the 
Ghetto. It is the story of an artist’s struggle to succeed, 
and of the moral conflict which ensued on his success. 
From working in a saw-mill Matthew Strang proceeds, 
vid house-painting and bird-stuffing, to exhibiting in the 
Royal Academy. It is a very hard climb, and described 
with so much circumstantiality that the reader shares the 
fatigue of it. Marriage makes Matthew a hostage to 
fortune—marriage without love. Not even Douglas Jerrold 
has depicted with more relentless realism the special terror 
wielded by the feminine nagger than Mr. Zangwill in 
Rosina. She has iutoxica Matthew once as women 
do; anon she fades; she has no secrets, no resources of 
intellect. And Matthew falls in love again. It is his 
author’s decision that he shall not leave Rosina; it is the 
one note of Judaism in the book: as a man has sown, 80 
shall he reap—a noble note when a man sounds it to him- 
self. So Matthew gives up his sensual dream, and paints 
as he had never painted before. The book contains 
several vivid portraits of artists, and a great deal of clever 
studio talk. Yet one would not exchange Colthurst for 
Matthew or Culpepper or any other of Mr. Zangwill’s 
‘artists, for about en Malet’s stutterer is a charm of 
more intimate humanity. Matthew, the self - taught, 
listening intelligently to a German song while he is 
swimming, is a little too Crichtonian. To return from 
particularisation, he is a little too vague as a man, however 
important he may be asa “ master.” The Nova Scotian 
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local colour of the first part of the story is admirably 
vivid. Here, at least, is a man who paints. 

In They that Walk in Darkness, his latest book, Mr. 
Zangwill returns to the Ghetto, the Ghettos of the 
world. It has been said that he is repeating himself. 
This is scarcely true; but it is true that his Jewish 
love of sublime effects is a little undisciplined. He 
invites us to trace the decay of his imagination by com- 
paring “Satan Mekatrig” with ‘‘Bethulah.” There is 
no decay, and “ Bethulah” is more delicate work than 
“Satan Mekatrig,” which is a decade younger. Satan 
disports in “an unspeakable eeriness, an unnameable 
unholiness” ; and it is easy to believe, as one listens to one 
claptrap effect after another, that the story is in very truth 
the productof youth. But is ‘‘Bethulah” quite good enough? 
A blaspheming Jew, spending his nights with Satan, and 
ae by his wife’s prayers, is an ambitious theme; a 
virgin waiting at the grave’s gate to give birth to the 
Messiah is a theme either to be treated with such irony as 
only an agnostic of genius can command or with such pity 
as only a poet of genius can express. Mr. Zangwill is not 
agnostical enough, he is not daring enough, he is not 
poetical enough for his theme. Grant that the story has 
imagination, you must admit its inconclusiveness, its arti- 
ficiality. But Zhe Keeper of Conscience is worthy of the 
hand that drew Rosina and Malka The coarse and 
vulgar natures whom Salvina, the board-school teacher, 
tries to keep in seemliness are felt by the pained reader to 
be fundamentally stronger than she; it is their very 
identity which they vindicate in their shameless triumph 
over their mentor. 

To sum up, Mr. Zangwill is the unrivalled exponent of 
the modern Jew. Jews who read him admit it: there are 
other Jews who cannot bear with him, but who do not 
deny his accuracy. He has the gift of minutia. He has 
tapped the wealth of higgling, sordid lives. He has a 
tenderness rare in philosophers. He knows the pathos of 
toil and of atrophy in the midst of strenuousness. His 
women are drawn with the hand of native chivalry. Such 
women as Hannah and Debby and Ruth cannot die, 
though it be a mortal hand that shaped them. The genius 
of patience is his, for to tell what you know is so hard a 
thing. Even he had first to write his topsy-turvy romance 
and Club books. But at last, instead of at first, he writes 
like an artist of what he knows—the thing he knows being 
a special world full of symbols and shibboleths, at which 
the public pricks up its ears. And this world is at home. 
To travel widely is to see things with splendid perfunctori- 
ness ; to talk to everybody is to litter one’s language with 
argot. Hence—with genius—Mr. Kipling. Mr. Zangwill, 
tireless in pursuit of his race all over the world, is still at 
home, for they are homeless, and his argot is of stately 
origin. Hence—with genius—another great man, and a 
far more intellectual one. But it is just that intellectuality 
which makes him less great than he might be. The man 
of ideas has not quite learned how to become the artist in 
expression, partly because he has the lecturer’s abnormal 
fluency. His metrical gift, however, evinced in the fine 
sonnet on the two greatest Jews of all time, which serves 
as a prelude to Dreamers of the Ghetto, and the remarkable 
achievement in choral prose at the end of that work (“‘ Chad 
Gadya”’), suggests that he may yet realise his own perfect 
definition of Art—‘‘a revelation of beautiful truth through 
the individual vision.” 
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The Making of a Book. 


Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Holmes. 
millan. 16s.) 


In a singularly interesting preface to this monumental 
book, Mr. Holmes tells how he came to make it. He set 
out with the simple and kindly object of writing an English 
narrative of the Gallic wars which should induce school- 
boys to believe that there is really good reading in the 
Commentaries. He looked rm to an. easy task, 
a recreation after serious historical toil. He was un- 
deceived. He had not reckoned, as he thinks, with the 
character of his material; in reality, with his own tempera- 
ment. Unfortunately for himself, but fortunately for 
historical science, Mr. Holmes has the instinct for doin 
things thoroughly. He began to fill in Casar’s gaps, an 
then all was up with trifling. 

In the first place, the very narrative of the Commentaries 
raises more questions than it solves. Whatever Cxsar’s 
object in writing them was, it certainly was not to explain 
everything to an inquisitive modern. 


(Mac- 


He has left many questions obscure— questions of 
geography, of ethnology, of sociology, of religion, of 
politics, and of military science. To throw light upon 
these questions, and to explain the difficulties in his 
language, has engaged the labour of a host of scholars— 
geographers, antiquaries, anthropologists, ethnologists, 
archeologists, military specialists, philologists, learned 
editors; and the works which they have produced, the 
greater part of which are scattered in the learned 
periodicals of foreign countries, would fill a large library. 
If the bulk of these works are mainly controversial or 
exegetical, if they are largely devoted to the discussion and 
elucidation of ancient texts, yet on this point or on that 
many of them are virtually original authorities. They 
contain scraps of genuine information, which enable one to 
fill up gaps in the memoirs of the conqueror. Excavators 
have discovered disputed sites. Coins, inscriptions, rusty 
weapons, and even skulls have added items to our store of 
knowledge. Soldier-scholars, trained to observe the 
geographical features of a country, have travelled, Com- 
mentaries in hand, through the length and breadth of 
France, and Belgium, and Alsace, and Switzerland; and, 
if prejudiced zeal or local patriotism have often misled them, 
their united efforts have not been in vain. 


Furthermore, Mr. Holmes was bound to be curious on 
certain points which lay outside his main theme, but were 
at least implied by it. Who were the Gauls? What were 
their ethnological relations to their German, their Iberian 
neighbours? To what level of political, of religious 
culture had they advanced before the Conquest ? 

Once launched on these lines, Mr. Holmes “ read on year 
after year.” His bibliographical note gives some idea of 
the formidable mass of printed matter through which he 
has waded. In the result, the “ English narrative,” as 
may be guessed, shows but small beside the vast mass of 
illustrative, controversial, and critical matter with which it 
is accompanied. This amounts to a complete survey, not 
only of the history of the conquest in its minutest detail, 
but also of every possible aspect of the pre-history of un- 
conquered Gaul. The narrative occupies an hundred and 
fifty out of eight hundred and fifty pages. It is followed 
by a long essay on the nature and object of the Com- 
mentaries, and of Cvesar’s credibility as an historian. 
This Mr. Holmes defends vivaciously against numerous 
attacks. Then come elaborate and profoundly learned 
sections on the races of Gaul, on the geographical names 
in the Commentaries, on the sociology of Gaul, on the 
military structure of Ceesar’s army, and, finally, a series of 
discussions on one moot point after another, to the number 
of about a hundred, which the historian’s own account of 
his campaigns affords. Finally he tops up, at the end of 


the preface, with a note on “The Busts of Czesar,” and 
another in which he pulverises an unfortunate recent 
edition of the Commentaries for some hasty theories with 
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regard to Colonel Stoffel’s military excavations on the sites 
of Avaricum, Gergovia, and Alesia. 

Of the total outcome of Mr. Holmes’s labours we do not 
attempt to offer a critical opinion: that is work for a 
Mommsen. To the pains with which he has summed up a 
vast mass of erudition—gathered together, most of it, from 
innumerable and often profitless monographs, pro e8, 
and periodicals; to the judicial temper in which he has 
sifted his material, and to the lucid manner in which he 
has set forth the outcome, we can at least bear witness. 
It is a book with which every future scholar, English or 
Continental, who touches the subject must: reckon. Let 
us conclude by quoting, as a specimen of Mr. Holmes’s 
manner, a passage from the close of his long inquiry into 
the alleged mala fides with which the Commentaries were 
written : 

No history is absolutely true; and Cesar assuredly made 
mistakes. He is often laconic to a fault: he often writes 
with a looseness of expression which was natural in a busy 
man who did not write for cavillers, who made large 
demands upon the intelligence of his readers, and who, 
moreover, had not the fear of modern critics before his 
mind: he was sometimes either uncritical or careless in re- 
producing the statements of his lieutenants; writing as a 
politician, not as a historian, he may have thought it dis- 
creet to withhold valuable and interesting information: he 
doubtless exaggerated, consciously or unconsciously, the 
numbers of his enemies, and the losses which he or his 
lieutenants had inflicted upon them: he may have glossed 
over a mistake or two; he may have concocted a partial 
narrative of the one defeat which he himself sustained ; 
and I am willing to believe that his memoirs leave upon 
the mind an impression of his prowess, if not of his char- 
acter, more favourable than would have been produced by 
the narrative of an impartial and well-informed historian. 
I am willing to believe that, if he had had a solid 
political object to gain, he would have had recourse, as we 
are told that Bismarck had recourse, to brazen mendacity. 
Mendacity is a weapon which, in this wicked world, no 
statesman can afford to do without. I do not claim for 
Cvesar that he had the passion for truth that inspires Mr. 
Rawson Gardiner. Even Mr. Baring Gould would hardly 
maintain that if Cesar could have armed himself for his 
duel with Pompey by garbling the history of the Gallic 
war he would have resisted the temptation. Only the 
temptation was not there. On the whole, Cesar could 
afford to tell the truth. He did full justice to his lieu- 
tenants: he wrote generously of his enemies; and I see no 
er for believing that he was ashamed of anything he 

one. 


The Child and the Colony. 


Child Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a companion and supplemental volume to Miss 
Earle’s delightful book, Home Life in Colonial Days. It is 
written and illustrated on the same plan as that work, and 
resembles it in the wealth of its rare collected informa- 
tion, its museum-like surprises. Miss Earle rightly points 
out that she gives us the fruits of many years of search, 
and of what Emerson calls “the catlike love of garrets, 
presses, and cornchambers, and of the conveniences of long 
housekeeping.” Miss Earle has her hobby, and her books 
could be written by no one else. 

The children of the Pilgrim Fathers! How little one 
has thought of them—those wide-eyed, twice dependent, 
children who crossed the Atlantic with their stern parents. 
It is delightful to learn from an old chronicler that they 
landed on a June day, ‘‘ with a smell on the shore like the 
smell of a garden.” Dark and deathful days were to 
follow. The conditions of life proved too rough at first 
for the younglings; the winters nipped them at their 
birth. The child that was born in winter had need to be 
born, not made, a Spartan. Within a few days of his 
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coming he was baptized in the meeting-house with water 
obtained by breaking the ice in the christening bowl. It 
seems incredible, but it was so. Judge Sewall, the grand 
old judge of Whittier’s ‘“‘Snowbound,” diarised as follows 
under January 22, 1694: 

A very extraordinary Storm by reason of the falling and 


driving of Snow. Few women could get to Meeting. A 
Child named Alexander was baptized in the afternoon. 


Alexander the Great could hardly have stood that. In old 


family Bibles Miss Earle has found the saddest records of 
child mortality, yet it is a question whether the children 
perished most of privation or of the nostrums with which 
they were dosed. In 1647 a shocked observer wrote ‘“‘a 
Most Desperate Booke against taking of Phissick” ; it 
was ordered to be burned. 

But if children died in heartrending numbers they were 
born in numbers that ensured the continuance of the race. 
Families of twelve to well-nigh thirty children were 
common. Sir William Phips was one of twenty-six 
children. Green, the printer of Boston, was the father of 
thirty. Franklin had sixteen brothers and sisters. The 
Rev. Cotton Mather had fifteen children. Mme. Austin, 
of Narrangansett, had sixteen children, all of whom lived 
to seventy years or more. And so on, and so on. The 
children received names packed with religious significance. 
‘‘Mr. Buck celebrated the Pelegging, or dividing of Vir- 
ginia into legislative districts, by naming his third child 
Peleg.” A widow of a barber-surgeon who had died in 
the snow in his endeavour to reach a distant patient, 
named her child—very beautifully and sadly—Fathergone. 
In the Roper family Seeth was a common name. It was 
plucked by a pious Roper from the text, ‘‘The Lord 
seeth not as man seeth.” ‘ My child shall be named 
Seeth,” was his exclamation, as he closed the family 
Bible. An entry in Judge Sewall’s diary: “‘I named 
my little Daughter Sarah. Mr. Torrey said, ‘Call her 
Sarah and make a Madam of her.’ I was struggling 
between Mehetable or Sarah.” How long the struggle 
might have lasted we know not, but the usual searching 
appeal was made to the Bible, and the good judge adds : 
‘* When I saw Sarah’s standing in the Scripture, viz. : 
Peter, Galatians, Hebrews, Romans, I resolv’d on that 
suddenly.” The children of Roger Clap were named 
Experience, Waitstill, Preserved, Hopestill, Wait, Thanks, 
Desire, Unite, and Supply; and Richard Gridley named 
his three successive infants Return, Believe, and 
Tremble. 

The children were sent regularly to the cold school- 
houses, and the parents supplied logs as part of the school 
pay and as the only assurance of their children’s warmth 
when at lessons. The child of a parent who failed to send 
his tale of firewood was banished to the coldest part of 
the schoolroom. Paper was scarce, and the children did 
their sums on birch bark, which they took from the 
fragrant woods. The importance of the birch tree in the 
colonial educational system cannot, therefore, be easily 
exaggerated. Birch trees were wofully plentiful, and 
‘“*Massachussett’s schools resounded with strokes of the 
rod.” Queer, cruel chastisements were in vogue. The 
‘‘ flapper ” was a piece of leather, six inches broad, with a 
hole in the middle, and fastened to a stick. ‘ Every 
stroke on the bare flesh raised a blister the size of the hole 
in the leather.’’ A brutal Boston schoolmaster bastinadoed 
his boys. A boy would be sent out to cut a branch from a 
tree; the cut end was then split, and his nose placed in it, 
making him suffer and look ridiculous. Miss Betty Higgin- 
son, who ran a school in Salem, used to make a child hold 
a heavy dictionary by a single leaf, and woe to the child 
who allowed the leaf to.tear. It is only fair to record 
Miss Betty’s generous reward of real merit: she would, 
on occasion, divide a single strawberry into six portions 
and divide these among the good scholars; to the very 
best boy or girl she gave a ‘‘bussee’’—that is to say, a kiss. 
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Girls fared badly at school, and when more enlightened 
days came a farmer expressed the older feeling in these 
words: “In winter it’s too far for girls to walk ; in summer 
they ought to stay at home to help in the kitchen.” The 
back-board, not the black-board, was the chief instrument 
of girls’ training. Stays and coats were stiffened with ribs 
of wood and metal, and the race of women became erect 
and flat-chested, as their portraits show. 

The story of Puritan life is always the story of a growing 
gaiety. In 1684 Increase Mather could preach against 
“Gynecandrical Dancing, or that which is commonly 
called Mixt or Promiscuous Dancing of Men and Women, 
be they elder or younger Persons together.” But such 
preaching became more and more futile. Dancing, how- 
ever, was taken seriously. A maiden who forgot her turn 
in a country dance at the Philadelphia hawille was thus 
reproved by the M.C.: “Give over, Miss. Take care 
what you are about. Do you think you come here for 
your pleasure?” Sermons against dancing ceased, and 
‘‘ Ordination-balls” became an institution in the Church. 
But in Miss Earle’s pages we never stray far from the 
wholesome restraints of the old order; we peep shyly at 
the world, and are kept from the flesh and the devil. 


Urquhart of Cromartie. 


Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie. By John Willcock. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 6s.) 


Recent times have shown the oddest sort of revival of the 
fame of Sir Thomas Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais, 
as all men know him, the most fantastic creature of 
medizeval romance and medieval imaginativeness, as a 
few are now beginning to recall. In truth Urquhart may 
almost be said to have been the last of the medizevalists. 
The age to which he was born was emphatically the 
beginning, the throwing open of the gates, as it were, of 
modernity. Cromwell and the Restoration do not sound 
particularly medieval. Yet here was one of that age who 
practically, despite an extraordinary literary capacity, sub- 
scribed nothing original of any sort or kind to the advance 
of any modern thought, or to anything which should be 
in the least to the advantage of posterity. Milton was 
writing Paradise Lost, Shakespeare was dead, Bacon had 
published De Augmentis and the Novum Organum ; yet here 
was a man belonging to an age subsequent to that of these 
men, himself at one time a prisoner in the hands of the 
Lord Protector, a man of amazing keenness and subtlety 
of intellect, learned, accomplished, and living every ounce 
of his life, standing with his back turned most deliberately 
upon the times with which he was contemporary, and 
intent upon nothing but the curious love and intimate 
researches of an age that was as dead as Sisera. It is for 
that reason that we are persuaded that, had he never 
translated Rabelais, his name would never have emerged 
from the roll-call of his own generation. Everything he 
did, all his dreams and desires, came to the world a 
century and a half old. They were stillborn; and all the 
fantastic powers of his vivid and vital brain would not 
save his theories from their necessary fate. 

Yet the man himself must always have extraordinary 
fascinations for the student. An imagination at all times 
bordering upon absolute intoxication, an acquisitive power 
over words to which Shakespeare’s vocabulary can alone be 
compared, a belief in himself of the sublimest and most 
complacent kind, an aspiring and scheming brain which 
reeled off panacea after panacea for nothing less than the 
whole universe—he would not have been content with 
a bauble less splendid—a dreamer, a poet, a soldier, a 


mathematician, a traveller, a wit, a scholar, a theorist, 
a philanthropist (in speculation), a philosopher, a lover of 
fine dress, and a man of most elegant and charming 
presence—what picture could be more engrossing or mora 
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rovocative? Thanks to his translation of Rabelais we 

ave the desire and the wish to make the acquaintance of 
so volatile and exquisite a spirit; for, as we have said, 
save for that amazing work, it would likely have 
hard with Urquhart’s lasting fame. Yet, again, if we 
perpend, his Rabelais was still part of his innate—we say 
innate, because there is no sign in his life that he con- 
sciously fought for an ideal—medizvalism. For Rabelais 
points both ways—backward to the abuses of history, 
forward to the remedy of those abuses. And it is only 
reasonable to suppose that Urquhart was rather attracted 
to the backward pointing of his great hero than to the 
voice of the prophet. 

Mr. John Willcock, in his endeavour to portray the 
character and undertaking of Sir Thomas Urquhart, has 
made rather than written a book. He has gone to the 
works of the Knight of Cromartie for his material, and he 
is not sparing of quotation. But we cannot conscientiously 
say that he has done his work well. It is that a 
book of this kind should have been written, but it might 
have been so much better done. A great deal of the 
comment is merely fatuous. Let us speak by the card. 
It appears that in the sixteenth century vacations were 
suppressed at the Aberdeen University. Mr. Willcock 
actually adds a footnote to say that an ‘‘eminent York- 
shire educationist”’ introduced “the same rule into the 
establishment under his charge.” Mr. Willcock refers to 
Mr. Squeers! ‘One of the ways,” says he, “in which 
the elder Sir Thomas succeeded in impoverishing himself 
and his family was in becoming bail for people who 
absconded.” ‘This he ‘“‘ infers,” use there is record 
that it happened once. Mr. Willcock describes Portia as 
“the fair critic”; and a little later on, again in a foot- 
note, in all seriousness he trots out Mr. Micawber and Uriah 
Heep as illustrations of outright historical facts. These 
are all eclipsed, however, by the remarkable statement: 
“ Jt is probable that he died much sooner, a victim in all 
likelihood to fiery restlessness of spirit. This conjecture ts, 
however, improbable.” How can a man bring himself to 
think so loosely? When Mr. Willcock is playful he can 
gambol like any icthyosaurus. ‘One of pa we Muses |,” 
he writes, describing a picture, ‘seems inclined to give 
Sir Thomas a sprinkling; but refrains either because it 
was unn or for fear of spoiling his nice new 
clothes.” Mr. Willcock’s reference to Browning’s enjoy- 
ment of ‘‘a jolly chapter of Rabelais” “‘ over a bottle of 
Chablis” is: ‘Some have turned over Rabelais and 
searched for the jolly chapter in vain, and have, perhaps, 
attributed their failure to the want of a bottle of Chablis.” 
Comment is superfluous. Finally, a little specimen of Mr. 
Willcock’s grammar: ‘Francois Rabelais was born in 
Touraine, according to the date usuall Siven, and which 
there is reason,” &c. Ina word, Mr. Willcock has not, as 
a matter of fact, produced a worthy book on Urquhart. 
His writing is loose, his criticism is a trifle vague, and his 
humour is deplorable. We should have looked to the 
chapter on the translation of Rabelais as the most inter- 
esting in such a work; but we grieve to say that it is 
extremely thin, containing no novelty either in style, in 
thought, or in criticism. (In spite of a grammarian’s 
protest, the poe writer thinks that “either” and “ or” 
may be applied to any number of qualities, for the simple 
reason that you may have any number of alternatives, or 
because there are more than two colours!) Page after 
page of this chapter, which is by no means a long one, 
consists simply of quotation from the translation—no 
less, that is, than twelve pages out of twenty-six. The 
remainder is to quite an appreciable extent gathered from 
other writers—Mr. Tytler, Sir Theodore Martin, and 
others; while Mr. Willcock’s own contributions to the 
subject seem to us of quite insignificant value. In a word, 
the true Life of Urquhart, which shall be a brilliant 
summary of the man and his writings, has yet to be 
written. 
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Fluent and Unselective. 
Rue. By Laurence Housman. (The Unicorn Press.) 


To go about with a tual pencil, so to speak, ready to 
jot Sewn perpetual beats pean upon the smallest thought 
or impulse, is a perilous way of writing, and to commit 
them wholesale to print is a perilous way of publishing. 
We do not say that Rue was written in this way; but it 
contains far too much evidence cf fluent and unselectivé 
composition. A poet should look askance at some of the 
bore. oy which present themselves for verse, or at least he 
should be exacting as to the results. The remark as to 
the “ tual pencil’? was rather called forth by the 
appalling facility of versifiers in general at the present 
day than applied literally to Mr. Housman’s book. We 
are, and have been, consistent admirers of Mr. Housman’s 
poetry. In his first volume of religious poems, especially, 
we found a distinguished quality of compact and novel 
thought, taking one by surprise in its union with a quick 
and original fancy. But it is impossible not to express 
the fear that Mr. Housman is writing too much, or rather 
too fast. His books of late have followed on each other’s 
heels ; and Rue, in particular, comes when we had scarcely 
risen from the review of Zhe Little Land. Quick publica- 
tion, we are aware, may be deceptive. It may result from 
the accumulated store of years, not from hurried pro- 
duction. But the internal evidence of Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s books tends to confirm our misgiving. The 
Little Land was distinctly more loose, less full of matter, 
than his previous volume, and this, we are sorry to say, is 
weaker than 7'he Little Land. The Little Land, moreover, 
was leavened by some fine work, and one quite notable 
bit of work in the shape of the strikingly-lovely ‘‘ Cupid 
and Christ.”” Here we have found no such radiant star. 
It is by way, apparently, of being a sequence; but the 
connecting thread is in the poet’s mind; it is not made 
out—nor does it seem Mr. Housman’s intention it should 
be made out—to the reader. That would matter little 
were the poems individually of interest. Our complaint is 
not that Mr. Housman has become cheap, or careless, or 
essays the modes of easy popularity; it is that he has 
become diluted. Of the poems which compose Rue we 
must needs say that they are thin. And that is exactly 
what we should ex from too much writing. 

There is the old air about the poems, the point and 
neatness of expression ; poem after m wakens expecta- 
tions of matter to come; but it fails, and we finish with 
a sense of disappointment. The thought, the idea, is 
not quite distinguished enough. A little more, you often 
feel, would have done it ; 

But the little more, and how much it is ! 
Aud the little less, and what worlds away ! 


as Browning sang. We want that little more of Mr. 
Housman, and with a little less production he might surely 
give it us, as he has done before. 

Another point in some of these poems is their difficulty. 
Mr. Housman has always been fond of curiously-knitted 
expression (in the higher sense of the word “ curious ”’), 
and partly, perhaps, it is this carried to some interior 
extreme which accounts for the deficiency. Still more, we 
think, it is a complete failure to realise how little he has 
done to put his reader at the same mental standpoint with 
himself—the same initial standpoint. Of course, a poet 
may play the trick of stimulating his reader by keeping 
him in the dark up to the final stanza, and then bursting 
the meaning on him like an apex-bud. Mr. Housman 
does it at least once; but it is perilous, and cannot, more- 
over, account for all the difficulty we experience. There is 
a poem on page 17 which we have read several times; and 
the apparent insanity of each individual stanza can only be 
surpassed by the apparent insanity of the whole. The 
central conception remains in Mr. Housman’s mind, and 
finds no way into the poem, which is like programme-music 
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without the programme. 
image as— 

Day drew forth its mandrake-root ? 
In Mr. Housman’s better vein is such a poem as “ An 
Empty Hermitage,” with its fine idea regarding the prayer- 
hollowed stone : 


Who knows in what dark anguish ailed 
Yon soul of flesh and bone ? 

The prayer, because the spirit failed, 
Hath carved itself in stone. 


Would all were like that! But though Rue shows that 
Mr. Laurence Housman remains a poet, it is not the best 
we expect from him—and still expect. 


What is meant by such an 





** Practical John,” 


According to My Lights. By John Hollingshead. 
& Windus. 6s.) 


Many of the papers in this book are very short, very thin, 
and have lost the interest they had upon their first appear- 
ance in newspaper or magazine. But they make pleasant 
reading, because of the genial personality behind them, 
the personality of a man who has known both success and 
failure, and has taken both with a delightfully cynical 
optimism. To most of us Mr. Hollingshead is known 
mainly as the manager of the Gaiety Theatre, the guardian 
of the ‘‘sacred lamp,” the caterer of popular amusements. 
‘Caterer’ is the word he would use; for he has no illu- 
sions as to elevating the masses; he only wants to let 
them enjoy themselves in their own manner and pay in 
their own way. But he has played many parts in his 
time. Not only has he managed the Gaiety and rented a 
Rowton cubicle; he has been the friend of Thackeray 
and Dickens, and the two most interesting papers in his 
book are concerned with the famous editors for whom he 
wrote. Thackeray, it seems, had no head for business; 
but he had very long legs. Mr. Hollingshead remembers 
him on the box-seat of an omnibus. ‘I have often seen 
him going through Regent-street, in the middle of the day, 
with one of his long legs hanging down far below the foot- 
board.” For the Cornhill Thackeray tried ‘(hard for 
him) to get a new set of writers together.” But at the 
inaugural dinner “it was Tom, Dick, and Harry shaking 
hands with Bill, Sam, and Bob, and our chief standing 
before the fire smiling, with his hands under his coat-tails.” 
“It’s no use,” he said, ‘trying to get new men; there’s 
only a certain number of cabs upon the stand.” Of 
Thackeray’s manner of work Mr. Hollingshead has some 
curious observations. He had a secretary in Onslow- 
square, ‘‘a feeble secretary, but a good companion,” who 
had acted in the same capacity to Carlyle. But Thackeray 
seems to have fled from his secretary : 


He wrote a very small, neat hand, and used slips of 
note-paper. These he would often gather up and put in 
his coat pocket, leaving bis secretary at work, and stroll 
down to the Athenwum Club. Here, if he could get a 
comfortable table and was not waylaid by any gossip, to 
whom he was always ready to give an attentive ear, he 
would pull out his slips and carry his story a few steps 
further. In an hour or two he would again collect the 
scattered papers and go on to the Garrick Club, where, if 
not interrupted, he would resume his writing. This habit 
of composing in public frightened many of the old club 
fogies, who thought they were being caricatured for pos - 
a no doubt helped to get him blackballed at the 

avellers’. 


Dickens, for whom Mr. Hollingshead acted as Champion 
Outdoor Young Man on Household Words, ‘‘ was as great 
a contrast to Thackeray in appearance as he was in his 
writings. Dickens was a short, upright man of spare 
figure, who held his head very erect, and had an ener- 
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getic, industrious, not to say bustling appearance.” He 
was supposed to do all his literary work between ten in 
the morning and two o’clock : 


But when he was struggling with a new and perhaps 
difficult story, this hard and fast rule was relaxed. At 
two o’clock he would start on those monotonous twenty- 
mile walks, undertaken with a mistaken idea that intellectual 
work required to be balanced with a plentiful amount of 
physical exercise. His walks were always walks of 
observation, through parts of London that he wanted to 
study. . . . He was a master in London; abroad he was 
only a workman. 


Mr. Hollingshead thinks this physical exercise helped 
to kill Dickens before his time : 


He knew and felt that he had earned his tombstone in 
Westminster Abbey. That he retired to this resting-place 
so soon as he did I fully believe was mainly due to his 
mechanical walks, and the exbaustion and excitement 
caused by his ‘‘ dramatic readings.”” A day or two before 
he died, I am told on good authority, he was found in the 
grounds of GadshilJ, acting the murder scene between 
Sikes and Nancy. 


There are other curious reminiscences in Mr. Hollings- 
head’s book; but the two opening articles on Dickens 
and Thackeray are by far the most interesting. 


Other New Books. 


Smeuicuts on Sourn AFRICA. By Roy Dreverevx. 


In this little book Mrs. Devereux gives a most readable 
series of impressions of all the chief centres of interest in 
South Africa. Cape Town, Kimberley, Mafeking, Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, Pietermaritzburg, not forgetting Zanzibar, 
Portuguese and German East Africa, are all sketched, and 
very ably sketched too. But one regrets that a writer who 
has so fine a fancy and so good a gift of hitting off both 
scenes and men should fill so much of her book with 
statistics and dry arguments easily found in the works of 
reference, This little pen-picture of Oom Paul shows her 
perspicacity and her fairness at once : 


The spectacle of an ignorant peasant imposing a vexa- 
tious rule over an educated multitude strikes one as a 
relic of barbarism, the subsistence of which is, after all, the 
greatest testimony to President Kruger’s ability. His is 
the strength to sit still—that invulnerable strength which 
only comes from the lack of learning and of imagination. 
. . » The younger generation of Boers who disagree with 
his policy either fear to oppose it or are pomesieen to do 
so. The Executive tolerate his despotic will because of 
what he has done for the land, believiog that the end of 
his activity is not very far off. 


And here is a pretty sketch of the view of Table Mountain 
from the stoep of Groote Schurr, Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s South 
African home: 


In the foreground is a series of terraces that mount the 
grassy hill, radiant with red salvia, and golden with 
orange trees. Two giant cedars, standing like sentinels 
on the summit, throw a trellis of frail black branches 
across the backgrouod of the mountain. It rears its 
height in dreamy opalescence against the sky, which is 
always here the bluest of things blue. 


These are samples of Mrs. Devereux’s style. Anyone 
who can detach his mind from war details for a moment 
will have a very clear and up-to-date idea of the land we 
are battling for after reading these picturesque sidelights 
on South Africa. (Sampson Low & &o.) 


FINLAND AND THE Tzars, 1809-1899, By J. R. Fisuer. 


That a barrister-at-law wrote inland and the Tzars is 
evident on every page of this most judicial contribution to 
English literature dealing with Finland. “Of late years,” 
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says Mr. Fisher, ‘‘one or two ladies have written bright 
and readable sketches of travel in Finland, but these 
writers could naturally devote but little space to the 
political and historical questions that have now come to 
the front.” To these questions Mr. Fisher gives full and 
exhaustive treatment in a work which is certainly not 
primarily bright and readable, though once and again the 
wisdom in it brightens into wit, as when, in dealing with 
the notorious “ Tartars” episode of the spring of last year, 
there is made this comment: “It was a reversal of the 
Napoleonic mot: they scratched the Tartar and they found 
the Russian.” It is in connexion with that episode, duly 
set forth in all its grotesque hideousness, that Mr. Fisher 
so far throws off the stern restraint which he has imposed 
upon himself as advocate for Finland as to use the expres- 
sion ‘‘ blackguardly tactics.” Having used that expression, 
however, he characteristically adds that no one would wish 
to hold “respectable Russian publicists or officials, still 
less the Emperor himself,” responsible for the tactics thus 
described. Yet to some of us the saddest aspect of the 
Finnish question is that really quite respectable Russian 
publicists and officials, and with them another quite 
respectable person, would seem to have succumbed to a 
form of delusional insanity which makes them, how wise 
and fair soever in other directions, quite unable to distin- 
guish here between fair and foul. If Mr. Fisher refrains 
from comment on that staring fact with a view to conciliating 
those potent persons, and thus helping towards a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for, well and good. 
Well and good, too, if he hopes to win credence when he 
writes that while there are comprehensibly points concern- 
ing which disputes ‘‘ might honestly arise’ between Russia 
and Finland, “it is beyond all possibility of argument that 
the question of conscription is not one of them.” The fact 
is, that only after reading and weighing the admirable 
arguments put forward by Mr. Fisher in dealing with this 
matter will it cease to be with many—as it has hereto- 
fore been with the present writer—a rooted belief that 
the Panslavists here stood on very strong ground. In 
sum, while Mr. Fisher is perhaps at his best, as he is 
certainly at his bravest, in dealing with the army question 
between Russia and Finland, his book throughout is good 
and profitable reading. (Arnold.) 


Tue Races or Man. By J. DenrKker. 


Dr. Deniker’s contribution to the ‘Contemporary Science” 
series falls into two parts. To adopt a current but not 
very valuable distinction of terms, the first half is anthro- 
pology, and the second half ethnology. That is to say, 
the first half is an account of the distinctive characters of 
man as a species of the animal world, in which stress is 
laid at once on such characters as relate him to and 
differentiate him from other mammalian species, and on 
those which, by the greater or less amount of variability 
which they present, afford a basis for the further sub- 
division of the species into varieties or races. These 
variable characters range, of course, from such physical 
ones as head-form, hair-colour, and eye-colour, to such 
psychical ones as social organisation and methods of war 
and commerce—a wide field, which Dr. Deniker surveys 
in a most learned, orderly, and suggestive fashion. The 
second half deals with the distribution and relationships 
of existing races, and with the assumed pure human 
varieties, or, as the writer prefers to call them, ‘‘ somato- 
logical units,” which went to form these. It, therefore, 
covers much the same ground as Mr. Keane’s Man, Past 
and Present, reviewed a few months ago in these columns. 
Dr. Deniker, however, although evidently acquainted with 
the work of Mr. Keane and of the great Italian ethnolo- 
gist with whom Mr. Keane has so much in common, 
Prof. Sergi, gives in many respects a very different treat- 
ment of the vexed question of the origin of the European 
peoples. Instead of the threefold classification of Homo 
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Europeus, Alpinus, and Mediterraneus, which they posit, he 
suggests a more elaborate one implying six principal and 
four secondary races. Between them the two books give 
a very fair idea of the present position of science with 
regard to this difficult problem. A forthcoming work by 
Prof. Ripley will- perhaps take the matter further. 


(Scott. ) 


Spaviso LITERATURE IN THE 
ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. 


This is a thesis for a Columbian degree: it belongs, 
therefore, to a class of work very familiar in Germany, 
but almost unknown in our owa country. Somewhat 
painfully and tediously written, it contains the results of 
genuine research, and should provide useful material for 
future historians of sixteenth-century literature. Mr. 
Underhill traces the history of Spanish influence upon 
English writers from the time of the Humanists to the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign with the greatest minuteness, 
but he makes no attempt to magnify his office unduly. 
Indeed, he does not conceal his opinion that the extent of 
this influence as compared with that either of France or 
Italy was very slight. Three or four names sum up the 
most of it: there was Ludovicus, or Luis Vives, the 
Humanist, who began to lecture at Richard Foxe’s fine 
new college of Corpus Christi, Oxford, early in the 
century ; there was Antonio de Guevara, to the English 
translators of whose terribly ‘“ faked” historical writings 
we owe the beginnings of Euphuism; there was Monte- 
mayor, whose pastoral romance of ‘“‘ Diana” afforded a 


By Joun GARRETT 
UNDERHILL. 


model for Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,” and provided Shakespeare - 


with hints for plots; finally, there were the innumerable 
pamphleteers of adventure, whose artless chronicles formed 
the basis of Hakluyt’s immortal ‘‘ Voyages.” To all of 
these Mr. Underhill does full justice, and earns the 
gratitude of the student with a bibliographical appendix 
which must have been truly laborious in the compiling. 
(Macmillan. ) 
Tue ‘‘Hampsteap ANNUAL.” 

Epitrep sy G. E. Maruxson anv S. C. Maytez. 


This interesting ‘‘ annual ”’ has again descended from the 
heights into London, reporting Hampstead’s beauty, 
Hampstead’s culture, and Hampstead’s pride in its notable 
inhabitants of old. Among this year’s contributors are 
Prof. Hales, Dr. Garnett, Canon Ainger, and Mr. Arthur 
Waugh. Canon Ainger writes a biographical appreciation 
of Miss Margaret Gillies, who painted a miniature portrait 
of Wordsworth at Rydal Mount. She painted no fewer 
(we grieve to say that Canon Ainger says ‘‘no less”) than 
five portraits of the poet, in two of which Mrs. Words- 
worth appeared. Miss Gillies’s residence in Church-row, 
Hampstead, during some of the later years of her life, 
brings her record within the scope of the Annual. 
Prof. Hales’s paper on the sign of the ‘‘ King of Bohemia,” 
which occurs on an old inn in the Hampstead High-street, 
is quite a solid historical essay. Dr. R. F. Horton dis- 
courses on ‘‘ suburbanity ” ; after pointing out that Hamp- 
stead now contains as many free citizens as did Athens, 
and that ‘‘man for man they are as good or better,” he 
inquires why Athens was “‘ wreathed with beauty and 
genius and glory,” while Hampstead has only villa culture 
and an Annual. 

The most literary paper in the volume is Dr. Garnett’s 
“Notes on Some Poets Connected with Hampstead,” and 
the most interesting point in this paper is the author's 
attempt to identify the source of Keats’s famous lines 
about “stout Cortez,” and ‘“‘a peak in Darien” in his 
sonnet on Chapman’s Homer. Dr. Garnett thinks that 
Keats must have read a certain foot-note to Wordsworth’s 
‘* Excursion ”’ in which Wordsworth refers in kindly terms 
to a crazed poet named William Gilbert, author of “‘ The 
Hurricane.” Wordsworth quotes a note appended by 
Gilbert to a passage in that poem. It is this note of 
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Gilbert’s Dr. Garnett suspects to be the source from 
which Keats took his grand simile : 
Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all bis men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent upon a peak in Darien. 


Gilbert’s passage is not unworthy to have inspired a 
poet. This is it: 

A man is supposed to improve by going out into the 
world, by visiting London. Artificial man does; he 
extends with his sphere; but, alas! that sphere is micro- 
scopic; it is formed of minutiw, and he surrenders his 
genuine vision to the artist, in order to embrace it in his 
ken. . . . But, when he walks along the river of Amazons, 
when he rests his eye on the unrivalled Andes, when he 
measures the long and watered savaunahs, or contemplates 
Srom a sudden promontory the distant, vast Pacific—and feels 
himself a freeman in this vast theatre, and commanding 
each ready produced fruit of this wilderness, and each 
progeny of this stream—his exaltation is not less than 
imperial. 

Dr. Garnett’s surmise is supported by the fact that the 
‘“‘Excursion”’ was published in 1814, three years before 
Keats’s sonnet appeared. 


Books of Travel. 


No one who read and enjoyed Three in Norway is likely 
to need incitement to buy Peaks and Pines (Longmans). 
Mr. J. A. Lees is as sprightly and entertaining as 
ever. The humours of “roughing it” and his love 
of Nature race for the reader’s attention, and his 
drawings are amusing where they are not intentionally 
artistic. Another excellent book on roughing it, in grim 
earnest this time, is Mr. Harold Bindloss’s A Wide 
Dominion (Fisher Unwin), which describes the experi- 
ences of those who are yearly opening up the un- 
developed corners of Canada. A journey undertaken 
under far more comfortable conditions is Miss Phibbs’s 
Visit to the Russians in Central Asia (Kegan Paul), 
With a party of English ladies and gentlemen, under a 
special permit from General Kuropatkin and the escort 
of courteous Russian officers, she and her companions 
travelled as far as Samarkand. Her pictures of the 
sights of Central Asia, her deft allusions to their old-world 
glories and heroes, and her friendly view of Russia’s 
mission in those parts, combine to make her little volume 
most interesting. The photographs are well chosen and 
admirably reproduced. Equal praise may be bestowed on 
the excellent photographs contained in Dr. Arthur Neve’s 
Picturesque Kashmir (Sands & Co.). The author has spent 
eighteen years in Kashmir, and here gives an itinerary 
of various trips within and beyond its borders to 
Thibet, into which he and his friends penetrated so far as 
to Ladak. As a medical missionary he has much know- 


ledge of the human nature of Kashmiris and Dogras, , 


Chitralis and Tibetans: but it is of the beauties of. Nature 
in that land of magnificent mountains that he has most 
to tell us. Similarly Mr. Jozef Israels, in his Spain (John 
C. Nimmo), has found most suitable material for his 
sketch-book, and some thirty-nine of his sketches are 
reproduced. The veteran Dutch painter — he is over 
seventy-six —depicts with vivid brush and agreeable 
garrulity what took his eye in his tour through Spain. 
Illustrations abound also in the account of the Victoria 
Nyanza (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), by Lieutenant Paul 
Kollman. But their interest is ethnographical rather than 
artistic, for they are mostly sketches of the various native 
utensils, weapons, &c., which the author has brought home 
with him from German East Africa. His accounts of the 
various tribes are conscientiously complete, and likely to 
prove useful to students in the future. 


a 
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Fiction, 


One Queen Triumphant. By Frank Mathew. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 


Tus novel, of which one of the chief scenes is the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots, brings to mind that 
great neglected historical novel of Balzac’s, Sur Catherine 
de Medici, the first part of which gives a superb picture of 
the same Mary and the tragic close of her brief idyll as 
the young wife of Francis II. of France. Mr. Mathew has 
this in common with Balzac, that his principal concern is 
with character rather than event. He can draw a great 
character on great lines. His Elizabeth, the principal 
person in the book, is well done. She is no con- 
ventional swaggering Bess, but a woman of true over- 
mastering force, imposing herself upon you as an authentic 
creation. Mr. Mathow's sense of style helps him to render 
her ‘ royal” speeches extremely effective : 


“You speak despairingly,” she said smiling. ‘‘ You 
are free. You would do weil to leave England. Sail to- 
morrow, if you like, but return. You will forget this brief 
fancy. Remember how the philosopher Thales was asked 
when a man should marry, and answered, ‘A young man 
not yet, an older one not at all.’ These fooleries will please 
you less when you hear creeping Time at your gate. I am 
past my relish for them. I am glad of it. I was not 
moulded to dandle babies, croon lullabies to them, and 
please them with idiotical talk; no, nor to woo a man’s 
tenderness and be a toy for his leisure. Cherish your free- 
dom. When you are unfit for toil it will be time to enfeeble 
yourself with amorous dallying. Here comes the dainty 
witch,” she went on, as Mistress Winifred entered. ‘‘Child, 
the still moonlight has a home in your heart through all 
the troubled day. In this February dusk you are April, 
with cheeks heralding the dawn of the roses.” 


There is no fustian about this. Mary is not so good, 
possibly because in her case Mr. Mathew has too much 
a to be subtle. But the narrative of her execution is 
noble. 

.The book is episodically so good that one closes it 
with a sense of keen disappointment, for Mr. Mathew, 
though he has gifts, does not know bow to use them 
fully. What he lacks is constructive power, a feeling for 
cumulative effect. One’s idea is that, through some 
failure of technical equipment, he is continually missing 
fire. We are inclined to urge that Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
should give him a few lessons in the savoir faire of fiction. 
He plans his intrigue so clumsily that at the back of the 
reader’s mind is always the lurking fear: ‘‘ Has some 
important point escaped me?” He also allows himself 
sometimes to be pretty in a feeble, unoriginal manner. 
The sugary close of the novel, and the constant employ- 
ment of the “ Nut-Brown Maid” song, and the vaticina- 
tory use of the “ Morte d’Arthur” are instances of this. 


She Walks in Beauty. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


PresuMaBLy this novel.is meant for “ girls of all ages.” 
It is constructed according to a recipe with which Mrs. 
Hinkson has made us familiar, and which, though she by 
no means originated it, has been greatly improved under 
her accomplished hands. If the novel for girls must be 
written at all, it could not easily be better than this. For 
Mrs. Hinkson has not only grace, she has humour, Irish 
humour. The characters and scenes are usually Irish, and 
she can contrive a scintillation of sparkling wit as well as 
any Irishwoman that ever wrote. It is on that account that 
we are inclined to pardon the too-saccharine quality of 
much of the novel, and the conventionality of many of the 
people in it. We can even parde the scene in which 
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Mr. Graydon, impecunious heir to a title and wealth, goes 
to see the stern ‘‘ old lord” in the aristocratic square, and 
chats with the man-servant (who had married the house- 
keeper), “‘‘ Why, it is Master Archie!’ he said, quavering. 
‘Master Archie after all those years!’” We can even 
pardon the final scene in which the sister of the heroine 
(so that all may be duly happy) herself pro to that 
other old lord whom the heroine had iilt in favour of 
‘Sir Anthony,”’ her first love. 

The humour—unfortunately it cannot be cut out in 
sections for quotation—saves the book, and indeed almost 
lifts it into the category of literature; but we doubt if it 
is the humour which will chiefly appeal to the book’s 
special audience. It is rather the sweetness which will 
captivate. As thus: 


“* After to-day I will not call you darling till I have the 
right before all the world. After to-day. I meant to 
have held my tongue, but you bewildered me, Pamela. 
You are not augry with me?” 

‘* No,” came almost in a whisper. 

‘* Lift up your eyes to me and say it. 
How beautiful your eyes are, Pamela! 

** Tony.” 

‘* Dear Tony.” 

‘* Dear Tony.” 

‘* How sweetly you say it! It is like silver in your 
voice. But, come now, we will go home. I have to be 
wise, you know. Ah, Pamela, Pamela, why did you bring 
me to the Wishing Well ?” 


a ge ae a tact, a “touch,” an “ oo 
something,” which carry her through these impossib 

ideal episodes of girlish and boyish love with ellie 
brilliance. A single slip, one error of literary discretion, 
and the scene might be either mawkish or ludicrous, or 
both. But that error is never committed. We regard 
She Walks in Beauty as a most adroit and successful essay 
in a branch of fiction full of peculiar and special difficulties. 


That is right. 
Say ‘Tony’ now.” 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necsssarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Lost ContTINENT. By Curctirre Hyne. 


There is almost a sense of loss in a book by Mr. Cutcliffe 
Hyne where Captain Kettle does not figure; but as this 
work tells of the splendour and the disappearance of the 
mythical continent of Atlantis a place could not well be 
found for the redoubtable Captain. Those who like a story 
crowded with adventures, where mammoth beasts and 
priests with occult powers over the forces of nature jostle 
one another, will like Zhe Lost Continent. In the end 
Atlantis is submerged by the sea. Only two people 
survive. They sail away in an ark to repopulate the 
world. A spirited, incredible yarn. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


OnoRA. By Rosa MutHoLuanp. 


Lady Gilbert’s new story, like those which have pre- 
ceded it, is intensely Irish, and prettily and sympathetically 
written. It is a happier book than her last, Nanno, which 
was gloom throughout. Onora is an Irish peasant girl, 
who after many privations comes at last to good fortune. 
(Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


A Court TRAGEDY. By Ausert D. Vanpam. 


A story within a story, telling of a German Court and 
the curious fatality attending performances of ‘‘ Othello” 
at the State theatre. On the eighth day after — 

atto 


formance a death occurred in the Royal Family. ( 
& Windus. 3s, 6d.) 
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“The Best Hundred Books for 
Children:” 


Tue list of one hundred books for children, just cdm- 
piled by the united efforts of nearly a thousand readers of 
the Daily News, is interesting, but it is hardly admirable. 
This list has been used by the judges as their touchstone 
in judging the prize of £10; for, according to the terms of 
the competition, the award was to go to the sender of the 
list approximating to it most nearly. 

First, of this plebiscite list. It is interesting because it 
shows what nearly a thousand readers regard as (here we 

uote the Daily News’ original announcement) the “‘ Best 

undred Books for Children ” selected with ‘the immediate 
object of furnishing suggestions which may possibly be of 
use to the Corporation of West Ham in a most excellent 
scheme which they have on foot: the establishment of a 
Children’s Library for the use of their borough.” 

It will be noted that under the express terms of the 
Competition all competitors were constituted literary ad- 
visers, so to speak, to the West Ham authorities. They 
were not asked to determine what are now the most popular 
books in the nursery. They were asked to advise as to 
what books should be placed in the hands of children by 
a responsible body, anxious to form a good library for 
children. 

Here, then, is the plébiscite list, with the number of votes 
given to each book : 

Robinson Crasoe ........-.:.0:.0000000 921 








I ia cnceepscuxseseoodts 282 





Andersen’s Fairy Tales ............ 877 Second Jungle Book .................. 280 
Alice in Wonderland ................. 867 Parables from Nature ............... 278 
Tom Brown's Schooldays ......... 831 Atthe Back of the North Wind... 277 
Pilgrim’s Progress ..........0.+-s000+: Jessica's First Prayer ............... 275 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales .. ER rocctcaschcthosseroneieceiens 273 
Little Women. ............... A Peep Behind the Scenes ......... 270 
Arabian Nights ............. Boy’s Own Annual.................... 265 
Little Lord Fauntlerovy............... 727 Ministering Children.................. 261 
Alice Through the Looking-glass 723 | a 258 
Waterbabies ... 712 + Child’s Garden of Verse ... 254 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare jon ee Fn World in Eighty Days 252 
wcoreoces soabe i 2 




















Uccle Tom’s Cabin ...... 05 I dakintsemsoudotbaorvetonasetie 45 
Treasure Island ............... <oowenres 705 Feats on the Fiord. — 
Swiss Family Robinson ... ........ Se BNE wn cerccecccccecccveccce cosee 243 
TVAMhO€ 2... 000. sssersseeee-ee so» 670 ———<—........... 
Gulliver’s Travels ................00008 650 From Log Cabin to White House 241 
Westward Ho!........ -« 632 The Cackoo Clock ..............cc00++. 236 
Jungle Book ......... —— ae. sll ee 236 
Wide Wide World .. .» 620 Dickens's Christmas Books ...... 235 
sop’s Fables ........... irae. dc ccsccinccccncente 234 
BI is teetnicnis ipeveuebguestinegnnsincto 505 Longfellow’s Poems ...... ........... 230 
Hereward the Wake ...............0..5 on ak, en oo Oe 
Masterman Ready ...... 484 Scott's Poems ...... .........ccsc00-+ 221 
SIE oscchssmnatcce-snien 3-eae o> 467 ‘The Vicar of Wakefield ............ 216 

TOUS ......... 460 Fairyland of Science.................. 
BEFI0 20-000 « soosevverees reorerrencesessves 427 PRR icc cntnntncssssneseacescossnscesce 
REUNITE  cticiesaccttncssnseee sence 496 Inthe Days of Bruce ... ese 
Last of the Mohicans .... ewe ©6982 Heir of Redcliffe... ..............-.0+00 
Lays of Ancient Rome.... wo oe 0 eee ee 
Story of a Short Life... . 365 Fifth Form st St. Dominic’s .... 206 
The Talisman ............ .» 349 Three Midshipmen............. esee 
Little Mem ...... ..........0+00- . 344 Dove in the Eagle's Nest 
Blue Fairy Book............. co BGR 4«=—@ Keomiilwvor ttn... .cc0. 000 0.00. 
Black Beauty ................ .. 337 Peter Simple.................. aces 
St. Winifred’s .................. alcennal 336 ee 
Madam How and Lady Why ...... 335 Sweetheart Travellers ............... 201 
Mr. Midshipman Easy ............... 331 Child’s History of England ... .. 200 
Stories from Homer .................. 328 Christmas Carol ......  sse....000 «209 
King Solomon’s Mines............ .. 327 Sandford and Merton ............... 199 
Children Of the New Forest ...... 322 The Schonberg-Cotta Family ... 198 
The Rose and the Ring............... 320 Christie’s Old Organ................ 197 
David Copperfield ..................... SOG HE 0D RII os cescescccevsesencssecene 
A Flat Iron for a Farthing......... 306 Pickwick Papers............ ae 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under Jan o’ the Windmill ...... 

von hee pol Ce ee 302 A Gentieman of France 
The Daisy Chain............c.........6 301 Girl’s Own Annual ........... es 
John Halifax, Gentleman ......... 289 «8=©Voyage of the “ Sunbeam ” ...... 185 
Tavglewood Tales ..................... 287 = Quentin Durward ............000..+..+ 183 
The Old Curiosity Shop ............ 234 Little Meg’s Children ............... 179 
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The most conspicuous feature of this list is the enormous 
dominance of fiction. No fewer than eighty-nine of the 
books named come under this head. Thus, only eleven 
books are left to represent science, travel, biography, 
poetry, natural history, and what not. A pretty com- 
mentary on the wisdom of the many-headed! The convic- 
tion grows that this “standard” list reveals simply the 
books which are believed to be most popular with children. 
Indeed, we are disposed to accept it as a fairly veracious 
statement of the obvious reading-tastes of the nursery. 
But as an advisory document compiled for transmis- 
sion to West Ham the list is a failure. As a matter of 
fact, it has already reached West Ham; and Mr. A. 
Cotgreave, of the West Ham Library, has given his views 
upon it. These are just what we should have anticipated. 
Mr. Cotgreave feels ‘bound to say that, after due con- 
sideration, I believe that the larger number would more 
merit the title of popular than of best.” Mr. Cotgreave 
holds, and we agree with him, that a children’s library— 
formed, as any such library should be, with a mingling 
of sympathy and sagacity — ought to include “a fair 
proportion of interesting and simple works of a higher 
order than mere story-books.” He adds, “I therefore regret 
to see how entirely these instructive books are excluded 
from the competition lists from which your analysis is 
made.” Certainly, nothing would be a lamer action on 
the part of the West Ham authorities than the adoption 
of the Daily News plébiscite selection — a selection for 
which, of course, our contemporary is not responsible. 
To dismiss it, it contains: 89 stories, 4 books of poetry, 
2 books of science, 1 book of travels, 1 biography, 3 
annuals (mainly fiction). 

We now come to the list which—by approximating most 
closely to the plébiscite list — has taken the prize. It 
was sent in by Miss May Price Williams, and its agrce- 
ment with the stand list is represented by the frac- 
tion ,°,|;; that is to say, it names sixty-one books which are 
approved by the united wisdom of all the competitors, and 
thirty-nine books which are not so ratified. It is on these 
thirty-nine that we at once concentrate our attention, and 
we are not surprised to find that the competitor who has 
shown by at least sixty-one inclusions that she understands 
the more obvious tastes of children, is alive to their rarer 
tastes and aptitudes. We find that Miss Price’s unratified 
thirty-nine books include such capital stuff as the follow- 
ing: 

Life of Our Lord (Mrs. Marshall’. 
Little Arthur's History, 
— of the Heavens. 


Evenings at Home, 
How [ Found Livingstone, 


Miss Price’s list is better than the standard list inasmuch 
as it combines sympathetic knowledge of what children 
like in the way of stories, fancy, and fun, with a certain 
good judgment of what they may be led to like in the way 
of histories, deeds, and natural wonders. 

The Daily News has published one of the unsuccessful lists 
—sent in by Miss Grace Mackay. This deserves the praise 
awarded to its workmanlike qualities. It is impossible, 
without more space than we can afford, to compare Miss 
Mackay’s list with the pilébiscite and “ champion ”’ lists. 
It will be found in the Daily News of January 30. But it 
has many inclusions, and-if it errs, it is on the side 
of solidity ; yet four books of natural history can hardly 
be too many in a hundred, nor six books of travels, nor 
five of biography, nor three of poetry. 

It is amazing to find how few of all the many hundreds 
of children’s books which have poured from the press in, 
say, the last ten years have been included in the lists. 
The proportion of such books is almost infinitesimal, and 
whether we take the fact in connexion with the plébiscite 
list or the ‘‘ champion” list, the fact is significant. 


Tales of a Grandfather. 

Homes Without Hands. 

Men Who Have Made the Empire. 
Under Drake’s flag. 

With Clive in India, 

Book of Nonsense, 
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Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


LT’ Agonie de ? Amour, by Edmond Jaloux, is a brilliant and 
an artistic novel, which, in its own form, casts upon the 
wearisome wave of decadent literature words of wisdom 
and truth. The writer has the greatest defect of the hour— 
too much style, and he abuses metaphor. When clouds blot 
the sun, he compares them to a crowd of dwarfs grouped 
on the breast of an assassinated god. His phrases are too 
bejewelled, his prose is too perfumed, too tufted, if I may 
borrow a French word. With a larger manner, less 
brilliance and more simplicity, M. Jaloux might aspire to 
become a great novelist, for this remarkable book contains 
all the essential elements of literature. Ideas of solid 
value abound, the satire is forcible and arresting, the 
characterisation admirable, the lesson penetrating and 
convincing. Dialogue is always more sparingly used in 
French fiction than in ours, and here it serves but to reveal 
the character and temperament of each figure in the book. 
Of course there is the usual charge of indiscretion to be 
brought against M. Jaloux. He follows his miscreant 
hero too faithfully, and shows him to us in places and in 
moods, knowledge of which we would infinitely prefer to 
dispense with. But this is part of French sincerity. 
While English novelists depict all their heroes as saints or 
inoffensive sages, and suppress all indication of the brute 
which slumbers in every man, the French prefer to tell the 
truth about themselves. They are apt to go too far, we 
know, for on this ground the reader gains by the writer’s 
reticence. Still, as the object of L’ Agonie de Amour is to 
show us what a vile and heartless and futile thing the 
mere man of literature may become, M. Jaloux’ indis- 
cretion is part of the pungent lesson of his satire. Luc 
d’Hermony is a poet, a brilliant young man of letters, 
with all the modern and contemptible taint of his calling. 
All life for him is literature, and consumed by this shallow 
and miserable mania of words, he has ceased to be capable 
of an honest or virile sentiment. His single quality is the 
sincerity with which he values himself. ‘‘ Is it my fault,” 
he bitterly asks, ‘‘ if I belong to a race unquiet and suffer- 
ing, impoverished and powerless, which has no passions?” 
and the last line is a still bitterer cry, when he falls most 
infamously : ‘‘Am I then a crapulous beast?” and recog- 
nising the fact, adds: “ Very well, then, I am a crapulous 
beast, and I can’t change myself.” 

The tragedy lies in the fact that the poor wretch honestly 
aspires to rise to better things. In the first chapter we 
find him at war with his books, bored and unhappy. 
‘* Books,” he cries, ‘‘are like men. Few have a soul.” 
He stamps on them, and kicks them furiously about his 
study. Modern novels, he laments, have ruined life for 
him. He has been the servant of a desolating and 
subtilised literature, which has only procured him disgust 
and apathy. He cannot love nor burst the shackles of a 
‘‘moi”’ that has become his prison. When he thinks of 
Byron, Shelley, and Chateaubriand with envy, he says: 
“Ah, they suffered, but their sufferings were profound 
and superb. Their lives were full to overflowing, whereas 
I have come too late into a world without the unexpected, 
where there are no longer even Red Indians.” At a 
symposium of choice decadent spirits, he bursts out 
against the absurd legend of love. ‘ Love is but the 
awakening of all that slumbers in us of barbarous, animal 
and primitive. The day it enters our life we become 
stupid, vain and jealous; we betray our friends, our time is 
passed in the most mediocre occupations, we endure humilia- 
tions, outrages, dishonour even.’”’ This is where M. Jaloux 
inserts his excellent sermon. Among all these cynical and 


blighted youths, with nothing to live for except art and litera- 
ture, which have utterly demoralised and unmanned them, is 
a grave and earnest fellow, a doctor, Apremont. 


Somebody 
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has defined love as a microbe, the element of fermenta- 
tion and dissolution in society ; and Apremont breaks out 
in a just and eloquent indignation. Love he calls “the 
terrible and mysterious breath which comes from the 
depth of the centuries, from the brazier wherein Troy was 
burnt and Dido killed.” What have their mere sensual ex- 
periences to do with love? he asks, and forces them to admit 
that they know nothing about the mighty passion. Debauch 
was all they understood; they were cowards, retreating 
before the intensity of life, frightened of loving, frightened 
of suffering, frightened of responsibility. Under the mask 
of youth were lines and wrinkles of premature age. 
Wrapped up in themselves, full of envy and the thirst of 
success and money and luxury, they were incapable of 
sacrifice, of devotion, of generosity: their thoughts, their 
speech were simply bad literature. And then when Luc, 
in his moral distress, consults him, Apremont continues his 
sermon in still more eloquent tones. The entire chapter 
is admirable. Love, he preaches from illimitable ex- 
perience, is not the gross, sensual affair Luc regards it, 
but the eternal need of the human heart. To be lifted 
above the animals we must live for somebody, devote 
ourselves, find our centre of existence in another soul; 
our vocation should be to love, to console, to help another. 
Happiness consists in making the happiness of another. 
Instead of marrying two fresh young lives, full of illu- 
sions, to-day the rule is to marry an ignorant, delicate, 
and sensitive girl, with ardent heart and an immense 
desire to devote herself, to a man morally aged, abominably 
selfish, tired of life, surfeited with experience, disillu- 
sioned, with heart as wrinkled as his visage, sometimes 
cruel, ever jeering against sentiment, worn by pleasures 
and deceptions. Is it wonderful, he asks, if, under such 
circumstances, the wife should seek a warmer and fresher 
sentiment elsewhere? and are not such unions made 
exclusively in the interest of adultery? The fault lies 
with men, he bitterly adds. Hnnui is the mortal disease 
of the hour; the only cure is to return to purer, holier, 
and more natural sentiments. ‘‘ Love simply,” he abjures 
Luc; ‘‘ devote yourself, give up this eternal mania of 
analysis, and make a young woman the aim and end of 
your existence.” Wishful to profit by this excellent 
advice, Luc looks round inquiringly. He stumbles upon 
a celebrated Norwegian with extreme hope. But the 
delightful Norwegian only cares for rum and brandy. 
Then, in despair, he goes cff to his native Provence, and 
here he fondly believes he has found the word of his 
destiny. He persuades himself that he has fallen in love 
with an exquisite young girl, and that he is redeemed. 
It proved but a radiant illusion. He soon perceived that 
his romantic love was only literary reminiscences. He 
was too saturated with literature for an honest emotion. 
Not even this cultivated love can lift him out of the old 
state of p>werless and bitter egoism. Geneviéve dies of a 
gallopping consumption. Then her lover discovers the 
nothingness of his sentiment for her. His behaviour is 
monstrous. He is stupefied by his own want of feeling. 
‘‘ Drunk with unsatisfied anger, he flung invectives at the 
Deity, whom he only remembered in his hours of fury, 
and then merely to cast upon somebody the burden of his 
suffering.” In telling himself that he could not possibly 
survive Genevieve he had almost a physical impression 
of his falsehood. He felt it was not true, he knew himself 
so well. This is the tragedy of this powerful study. The 
hero is a humbug and a blackguard, who would, if he 
could, be a hero and a sage; and he is horribly conscious 
of the fact. His sense of bereavement, in the face of the 
death of his betrothed, is, he knows quite well, artificial. 
He loathes himself, because he understands how differently 
Genevieve would have mourned his death; and returning 
from her funeral, he is placidly running after an unknown 
woman. “Iam a blackguard,” he moans, and continues 
his course, 
H. L. 
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Comedy or Farce ? 


Tue recent production of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” has 
inaugurated at the Haymarket Theatre a season of ‘‘ old 
English comedies.” Of this play, too seldom seen in 
London, one may say with enthusiasm that it is worthy of 
its renown. After 127 years, behold Goldsmith teaching 
the art of true laughter to a generation which has 
forgotten broad English humour in the sinister and 
monotonous futilities of ‘‘adaptations from the French.” 
The play has undoubtedly earned the right to be called a 
masterpiece of mirth. At the same time, there is a notice- 
able tendency, as often with a classic, to apply to it the 
wrong terminology, and to praise it for qualities which it 
does not possess. To begin with, Mr. Austin Brereton, 
in a brochure given with the programme, describes the play 
as a “comedy.” He also remarks: ‘The characters are 
types, not caricatures ; therefore they are as much relished, 
because they are felt to be true, to-day as yesterday.” 
Further: “ The character-drawing is superb. The story 
and incidents are extremely interesting, and there is the 
same fidelity to nature ”’ [as in “‘ The School for Scandal ’’}. 

Now, in calling Goldsmith’s play a ‘‘comedy,” Mr. 
Brereton, of course, followed universal custom. But is it 
a comedy? If it be, then the word ‘‘farce” may be 
erased from the dictionary as useless. The distinction 
between comedy and farce is that, while comedy must be 
faithful to nature and probability, farce may use any 
means towards the end of hilarity. A comedy should 
show the effect of character on character, of character 
on event, and of event on character. It may be either 
serious (on this side of tragedy) or humorous, or both. 
‘““Cymbeline” is a comedy, and “Un Mariage sous 
Louis XV.,” and ‘“‘ An Enemy of the People.” But in the 
category which contains these there is no room for a piece 
like ‘She Stoops to Conquer.” To ask the audience to 
accept it as either possible or nearly related to nature 
would be to insult their intelligence. Goldsmith’s aim 
was pure fun. He arrived at it, but not by the route 
of comedy. What he wrote was a farce. After the first 
scene, which is introductory, everything is sacrificed to 
mirth. And even the first scene, dramatically ineffective, 
has to be bolstered up with the interjected horseplay of 
Tony’s passage across the stage. The inn scene, sharply 
and clumsily divided into two halves, is simple farce from 
start to finish, and there we see that Goldsmith is about to 
avail himself of the old haggard farce-motive, Mistaken 
Identity. Thenceforward no semblance of probability is 
maintained. The plot gathers way, and, guided by Tony, 
plunges headlong into a rollick of gorgeous mirth. Some 
of the improbability (to use the polite term) might have 
been avoided, or at least glossed over, with ordinary care. 
For instance, it is inconceivable that Marlow never looked 
at Miss Hardcastle’s face during their first interview. 
Some better device could surely have been invented to 
explain his subsequent acceptance of her as a barmaid. 
But Goldsmith seemed not to trouble himself about tech- 
nique. The Vicar of Wakefield is one of the worst- 
constructed novels ever written by a man of genius. 

As for his alleged character-drawing, where is it? Is it 
to be discovered in Marlow, who is labelled only by his 
freedom with harlots and his diffidence with modest 
women? Or in Hastings, as colourless a beau garcon as 
ever stepped the boards? Or in testy Hardcastle and his 
vain old wife, conventional figures both? Orin Kate and 
Constance, who, wenches of equal and similar sprightli- 
ness, might change places with no damage to the piece? 
If there is character-drawing in ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
it is confined to Tony Lumpkin, who is decidedly the most 
human puppet of the crowd. One may admit that Tony 
has an existence apart from the mere intrigue; his col- 
leagues have not. 4 

A single character, however, will not make a comedy. 
And “She Stoops to Conquer” is not a comedy. It 
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certainly has, to quote Mr. Brereton, “‘a high and endur- 
ing place in our estimation,” but that place is by no means 
due to its ‘‘ truth to nature.” That place is merely due to 
the fact that Goldsmith set out to be farcically humorous, 
and was farcically humorous. He must have said to 
himself: ‘‘ At all costs I will make ’em laugh.” He did 
make England laugh, as England has not often laughed 
before or since. Hence, and for no more serious reason, 
his immortality as a dramatist ! aeiians te 





Things Seen. 
The Ferret-Lover. 


I.—A Foray. 


Tue half-moon had a star over it, and the top of the 
throne of “ that starred Ethiop queen” was visible amid 
reposeful clouds, but the earth clasped a deep darkness to 
its bosom. ‘‘Just the sort of night to catch them,” said 
the man; ‘‘ my ferret ’s famishin’ for a sparrow.” He led 
with a lantern, and, when they were come to the farmyard, 
he whispered to the boy: “‘ If you funk it because you hear 
a bark [ll kick you black and blue,” But nor dogs nor 
poultry were surprised. The man picked out a hayrick 
the eaves of which he could reach with his hands. “Are | 
the birds up there?” the boy asked. ‘‘ You keep quiet!” 
The man scratched the hay. ‘I see them.” He held u 
the lantern, and ran its light across the eaves. ‘‘ They’ll 
fly out!” said the boy. ‘‘ No, they won’t; they’re dazed 
by the light.” He gave the boy the lantern, and, standing 
with his breast to the rick, put up his hands. A bird flew 
out; something fluttered faintly. ‘‘ Have you got one?” 
‘Yes, but it’s been starved.” He broke its neck with his 
finger and thumb, and threw it away. Again he put up 
his hands, stretching himself on tiptoe; and again there 
was a feeble fluttering. ‘‘This one’ll do; nice and fat.” 
He killed it, and thrust it in his pocket. ‘I do believe,” 
said the boy admiringly, “you could catch another.” 
‘* Kasy,” answered the man; ‘‘ but one’s enough for his 
supper, and he likes them fresh. Give me the lantern.” 


II.—Tue FEepine or THE FERRET. 


They returned to the house; and the man, sitting before 
the fire, plucked the sparrow clean, letting its feathers fall 
inside the fender. Then he broke all the bird’s bones. 
‘“‘Orack, crack,” he said, looking at the boy. ‘‘ What for 
do you break its bones?” ‘Because they might choke 
him. Why shouldn’t he have his supper dressed in proper 
style?” They went into the scullery, and the man lifted 
the lid of a box. The big dog-ferret stood up on its hind 
legs, and the man, making a ring of his finger and thumb 
round its neck, pulled it out and let it crawl up his breast. 
The boy gazed open-mouthed on the long white creature, 
faecinatved by its sinewy strength and relentless purpose ; 
the beautiful undulations of its body were horrible to him ; 
the dead-luminous pink of its eyes, peering through the 
man’s beard, suggested incredible, illimitable evil to his 
imagination. ‘I donno if he’s lookin’ at me or not,” he 
gasped. ‘Do he like to be kep’ in the dark?” “Of 
course he does. How do you s’pose he’d live, you fool?” 
The man, having stirred the straw, and taken out an 
empty saucer, stroked the ferret affectionately, and then, 
on a sudden, glaring horribly at the boy, put its head in 
his mouth. The boy shrieked, and the man called him a 
name. ‘Asif I’m frightened of him! I dug him out of 
a hole once, and there he was, with seven rabbits killed, 
and him on top of them, fast asleep, gorged with blood.” 
He unbuttoned his waistcoat and let the ferret creep in on 
his flesh. ‘‘He’s cold, poor old fellow; but he’ll be all 
right when he gets his fill of blood.” He let the ferret 
down into the box, and dropped in the naked sparrow. 
‘You'll not see a scrap of it left in the mornin’.” The 
boy said: ‘‘ When I’m a man I'll keep a ferret, like you.” 





Correspondence. 
The Poetry of Soain. 


Srr,—As some of your readers expressed an interest in 
the poetry of Spain, I send you the following specimen, 
which seems to me peculiarly characteristic. 

The translation of the poem given in the AcapEemy of 
January 20 was so successful that perhaps some one may 
be able to render these lines into English verse. 

I should be glad if any of your readers could supply the 
date and the author. 

Un pajarito qué yo tenia 

Se me escapo, 
Y una muchacha qué me queria 

Se me murié ; 
Asi son todos en este mundo, 
Asi son todos como estos dos ; 
Unos se marchan, otros se mueran, 
Y¥ el hombre dice: vaya por Dios! 


The following is merely a literal translation : 


A little bird I once possessed 
Escaped from me, 
And a woman who loved me 
Died. 
All things in this world are so, 
All things are even as these two, 
Some depart from us, the others die, 
And a man says: It is the will of God! 


—I am, &c., K. Forster. 
Holm Chase, Ashburton, Devon : 


Jan. 30, 1900. 


Heine’s Grave. 


Srr,—Anent the paragraph in the Acapemy of December 
30, the writer is mistaken in naming the Parisian necropolis 
of Pére Lachaise as being the place of interment of Heinrich 
Heine. There one may find the graves of Molicre, La 
Fontaine, Racine, Honoré de Balzac, Béranger, and Alfred 
de Musset, but Heine rests in the cemetery of Montmartre 
—‘ trim Montmartre,” as Matthew Arnold has described it. 

Thither I went one bright Sunday in the summer of 
1893, and, aot without difficulty, found the poet’s grave, 
marked by a plain tombstone with a simple inscription 
thereon: ‘‘ Henri Heine,” and beneath the illustrious 
name, ‘‘Madame Henri Heine.” A beautiful wreath of 
artificial flowers had been placed there as a token of 
admiration. 

The bust by Hasselriis, besides commemorating the 
centenary of Heine’s birth (he was born December 23, 
1799, and died February 17, 1856), should be an adorn- 
ment to the poet’s resting-place. 

The grave of Théophile Gautier is but a short distance 
from that of Heine.—I am, &c., 

Edinburgh: Jan. 17, 1900. ALWwyn. 


Arnold’s School Series. 


Sir,—In a notice of our Selections from Tennyson’s Poems, 
edited by the Rev. E. C. Everard Owen, you say: “ Mr. 
Churton Collins is general editor of ‘Arnold’s School 
Series,’”” and proceed to criticise ‘‘his method of com- 
menting on Tennyson.” 

As this may create an erroneous impression, will you 
kindly permit us to state that Mr. Churton Collins had 
nothing to do with the preparation of our Selections from 
Tennyson, and that he is not the general editor of ‘‘ Arnold’s 
School Series ” ? 

Mr. Collins kindly acted as the general editor of our 
School Shakespeare, and of a small series called ‘‘ Arnold’s 
British Classics for Schools” ; but the Selections from 
Tennyson are not included in the latter series.—I am, &c., 

Epwarp ARNOLD. 


London: Jan. 23, 1900. 
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Words Worth Reviving. 


Str,—The public service done by you in endeavouring 
to revive certain good old words induces me to trouble you 
with three lists of six words each. Three guests of mine 
were discussing your recent competition. They agreed 
that the requirements were too vaguely stated for any list 
to be very useful ; as the poet, the thinker, and the lover of 
a fine sonorous prose would all have different root ideas of 
words wanted. On this basis we draw up: List A, of words 
the poet would welcome as new rhyme-endings ; List B, as 
making for more accurate thought-expression ; and List C, 
for expressive or impressive sound : 


List A. 
Cote ... ... Enclosure, shelter. 
Thole Suffer, endure. 
_ ee |. OR amc advice. 
. Jae mplexion, t. 
Dwine ... ... To fade po Ne 
Pleach ... Intertwine. 
List B. 
Inwit ... Intuitive knowledge. 
Outwit ... — knowledge. 
Buxom ... . wy gg een 
Ruly ... ... Taking kindly to discipline. 
Fay ... ... For fairy (which is incorrectly used). 
Kitting... ... For kitten (a pure English diminutive 
instead of a hybrid form. 
List C. 
Calenture Feverish heat. 
Gyre Circular course. 
Spoom ... To run before the wind. 
Stour Battle. 
Leman ... Mistress. 
Rood The Cross. 
—I am, &c., Fr. & 
Jan. 26, 1900. 








New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


Tue Great Company (1667-1871). By Brecxtes WILLson. 


Mr. Wittson’s two volumes are of a convenient size, 
well illustrated, and handsomely stamped with the arms 
of the Company. No pretensions to exhaustiveness are 
made, and Mr. Willson refers in generous terms to the 
progressing works of two rivals. An interesting point 
about this great Company, which was established under 
Charles IT., is that “‘ it did not go forth among the natives 
with the Bible in its hand. Evangelisation was not even 
one of its excuses. Yet it was a true friend to the Red 
man....” (Smith, Elder. 18s.) 


Tue History or THE LIFE or 
Tuomas Ettwoop. 


Thomas Ellwood, Quaker, is known to the world as the 
pupil of Milton, and, above all, as the friend who, after 
reading Paradise Lost in manuscript, said to the poet: 
“Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost, but what 
hast thou to say of Paradise Found?” Milton expressly 

ve Ellwood credit for having thus suggested Paradise 
Regained. Ellwood’s autobiography is almost a classic, and 
as a picture of early Quakerism and a revelation of char- 
acter it has been continually ‘‘ called up higher ” by book- 
men who can recognise a “document.” Mr. Crump 
furnishes an historical introduction to this complete reprint 
of Ellwood’s book. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Epirep sy C. G. Crump. 
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A Vanionum Eprtion or Eprrep BY 
SHAKESPEARE. Horace Howarp Furness. 


This edition of oy ge s plays is, without question, 
America’s greatest bogs gift to England. In this 


volume of 420 we have Much Ado about Nothing, 

receded by one of Paige s delightful prefaces. We 
Sans a sneaking sympath with Mr. Furness when he 
writes of Shakespeare : His life was so gentle and so 


clear in the pay pi of man and of Heaven that no record of. 


it has come down to us; for which failure I am fervently 
grateful, and as fervently hope that no future year will 
ever reveal even the faintest peep through the divinity 
which doth hedge this king.” (Lippincott. 18s.) 


Sovurnern ARABIA. By Txeropore Bent snp 
Mrs. THEopoRE BEntT. 


The journeys recorded in this book were undertaken in 
1889 and afterwards by Mrs. Bent and her late husband— 
the distinguished traveller. The narrative is partly from 
Mrs. Bent’s pen and partly from her husband’s; but, 
wisely, there has been no attempt to separate or distin- 
guish these portions, the authorship of which is often 
revealed by internal evidence. An excellent portrait of 
Mr. Bent is given as frontispiece. (Smith, Elder.) 


A Hisrory or Gornic Art 
In ENGLAND. By Epwarp S. Prior. 
This nobly produced book will probably give experts 
cause to wrangle, for Mr. Prior runs a-tilt at the doctrine 
that French architecture was the mother of all the Gothics ; 
and again, he will not allow that there was a central 
Masonic Guild whose organisation monopolised design. 
He has found “‘ rather national and local variations than 
European solidarity in Gothic, and would wish to point to 
the constant English tradition as proof, since the Conquest, 
of. a native craftsmanship, free alike from Continental im- 
portation and Masonic dictation.” (Bell & Sons.) 


Virtace Lire iw Ona. By Arrnur H. Smirz, 
Dr. Smith’s long missionary experience of China has 
enabled him to write this book about Chinese village life, 
which will be welcomed by readers of his Chinese Character- 
istics. The book is well and plentifully illustrated by 
photographs. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 7s. 6d.) 


Tre GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By Pror. Kart Pearson. 


This second edition of a great work has been revised and 
enlarged by its author. It now contains two entirely new 
chapters on Natural Selection and Heredity, embracing a 
popular account of Prof. Pearson’s own more recent work 
in this direction. 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Robertson (J, M.), Studies in Religious Fallacy ............00++ (Watts & Co.) 3/6 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Harley (Lewis R.), Francis Lieber... .............+.00:00++0 scnemeanniat amet Press) 

Tomlinson (Mary), The Life of Charles Tomlinson .. .. (Stock) 5/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Caddick (Helen), A White Woman in Central Africa.............0000+++ (Unwin) 6/0 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Hertz (Heinrich), The Principles of Mechanics. Translated by D. E. Jones 

and J. T. ae a Ne oy RR I SR eee geese ym net 10/0 
Zittel (Karl A. Von), Text-Book of Palwontology. Translated and edited 

ty Charles R. Zastman, Vol. I Macmillan) net 25/0 
a (R. H.), Dictionary of Political Economy, Vol. III.: N—Z 


(Macmillan) net 21/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Baker (A. T.), Outlines of French Historical Grammar ...... 


- (Dent) net 3/6 


Pearce (J. W. E.), Tales of Ancient Thessaly “*(Blackwood) 1/0 
Balfour & Co., How to Tell the Nationality of Old Violins . (Balfour &Co.) 2/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mair (yee, 6 NE ire Se a a ET Blackwood) 3/0 
Hope (A. R, ), Hal operat istory: Chronicles of School Life ......... (Black) 3/6 

ley (G. ‘EL. ), Notes on Sport and Travel .............00-cec00 o (iiacmillan) 
Oxford (M. N.), A Handbook of Nursing ..........0.0. cecsecceceeeeeceenes (Methuen) 3/6 
Hundel (Fritz), New Pocket English-German Dictionary .. .(Pitman) 


Galverley (W. S.), Notes on the Early Sculptured Stones and Monuments 
in the Present Diocese Of Carlisle ........0..0.ccscecceree-secesceeces -soees (Wilson) 


The Academy. 


II! 


Blumhardt (J. F.), of the British Mase Hindi, Panjabi, and — * MSS. 
in the fg yA TO SR B. Museum) 
wal lton (A. E. C.), Second Series of Eton School Lists ......... (Drake) net 21/0 
ly (Major i C. ) The 95th (The Derbyshire) Regiment in the Crimea 
(Swan Sonnenschein) net 1/6 
Estlake (Allan), The Oneida Community Redway) net 2/6 
Lyttelton (Rev. the Hon, E.), Training of the Youai in Laws of Sex 
Longmans) net 2/6 
Fegan (J. H. C.), and Others. Football, Hockey, and soem .. (Unwin) 2/6 
The Folk-Lore Society. Vol. XLII. Folk-Lore Society) 
Catalogue of a Collection of Objects Illustrating the Folklore of Mexico 


TOMI tre etter 


(Nutt 
The Boyle 2 DRI OD ~ ces cscctsrecsccnsoccsecessescoeees (Boyle & Son 
The Anglo- iew. Vol. III. December, 1899 ............s0040. (Lane) 21/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Tennyson (Lord), The Princess, and Other Poem......sc0.....sseeseeres (Dent) 1/6 
The Bibelots: Some Meditations of Marcus Aurelius pomieed & Bird) 2/6 
Defoe (Daniel), A Journal of the aa porch ia .(Dent) 1/6 
Montgomery (Florence), Transformed .. Sy RE (Macmillan) 6/0 











Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 


Result of No. 19 (New Series). 


WE asked last week for the exposure of some more Popular 
Fallacies, on the lines made familiar by Charles Lamb, in a space 
not exceeding 150 words, In consequence of this request a number 
of venerable and highly respected proverbs have come in for a bad 
time. The prize, we think, is due to Miss M. A. Woods, The 
Pleasaunce, Watford, Herts, for her treatment of the adage, 
“Speech is silvern ; Silence golden. ” Here is her thesis : 


This overpraises a merely negative attitude. Man lives to oy 
himself ; or rather, by means of the thing he calls “ himself,” 
express some greater thing behind it. Silence may be noble, ws 
too often it is ignoble—the result of pride or fear. The reticent 
man is a miser who hoards his money lest he should spend it 
unwisely ; a sailor who hugs the shore rather than launch out into 
the deep. Even the good forget that the world suffers less from 
things said than things unsaid. Ia noble hands silence is made 
subservient to speech; it gathers strength, like the lull in the 
storm, for a mightier onset, or waits kneeling for a new inspiration. 
Silence prepares for speech, as the snows prepare for the bloom and 
fruitage of summer, and has no other value. Surely we should 
reverse our proverb, and say: “Silence is silvern ; speech golden.” 


Other interesting fallacies follow : 

That “ We are all aiming at the same place.” 

“True! true!” assents the parson absently to this everlasting 
adage on the lips of his parishioners. Why discuss the fallacy with 
“ Noakes, Stoakes, Styles, Brown, and Thompson?” Yet he muses, 
“The same place.” Noakes's ideal is probably convivial, ‘a tavern 
with five fiddles going.” Mrs, Stoakes’s aim is stereotyped in the 
epitaph : 

“Don’t weep for me friends, don’t weep for me never : 
I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever ! ”’ 


Dreamy Miss Styles yearns with Baudelaire, “J’aime les nuages. . . . 
les nuages qui passent.. . les merveilleux nuages.” Gammer 
Brown with that “ solar look ” envisages “a truth the brilliant 
Frenchman never knew.” Doctor Thompson is of the religion of all 
sensible men, which (Disraeli says) sensible men never reveal. The 
parson ejaculates, with a smile, “Videbunt faciem Ejus.” “ All 
aiming at the same place?” “A tantét, mes amis, Je crains que 
non!” [R. F, McO., Whitby. | 


That “’Tis better to have loved 6 than never to have loved at 


This is the cry of the disappointed suitor. It is the fictitious 
balm for his wounded dignity, and by it he thinks to preserve his 
self-esteem in the eyes of the world. Misguided creature! Why, 
it is as though a man, insisting on bathing in a dangerous spot, 
after being carried away, and only rescued in 2 semi-animate con- 
dition, were with his first returning breath to gasp, ‘“‘ Well, I had 
my bathe, anyhow !” Again, do we not repent when, after feasting 
on trifle or mince pie, we are reminded by internal discomfort that 
such delicacies are not always to be eaten with impunity? 1 for 
one should smile at anyone who asserted that it was better to have 
incurred the 7 of —— indulgence than to have sub- 
— on plainer fare. y reason “to have loved and 

is valuable i is that it, like the bather's peril or the gourmand’s 
es unpleasantly warns you to avoid doing anything of the sort 
again. And can to have had an unpleasant, if salutary, warning be 
better than to have never needed it ? [E. C. W., Oxford. ] 


That “ Good wine needs no bush,’ 
Whether this was true or not in the “good old days” (which, 
perhaps, need a “bush” themselves to indicate their antiquated 


merits), it is certainly a fallacy now. However good the wine may 
be, it must be pointed out to a blind and careless generation, whe 
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discover nothing for themselves, by flaming posters, brilliant sky- 
signs, and endless postal communications. The most important 
“bush” of these days is the one known botanically as “ Pressia 
Speciosa.” It is absolutely a necessary one for statesmen, actors, 
artists, and authors. Poor Mr. Balfour has had several “bushes ” 
lately, covered with thorns, which but a short time since offered 
him their sweetest flowers. Still, a prickly bush is better than 
none. Another world may recognise our goodness without one, 
This one will inevitably paes us by. [@. 8., London. | 


That “ Procrastination is the thief of time.” 


To say that “ Procrastination is the thief of time” is both unjust 
and illogical. For to defer is to prolong ; to prolong is to lengthen 
—in other words, to add to; so that we can prove, and that most 
conclusively, that procrastination, or the art of not doing to-day 
what can be done to-morrow, actually increases the time at our 
disposal, To secure the full enjoyment that is to be derived from 
an ill-spent day it is necessary to constantly remind ourselves of 
that which we ought to do and are not doing. For by that means 
our time is doubled, and every moment stolen from unpleasant duty 
becomes more precious ; and that which is precious we cling to, and 
do not lightly lose. The thicf of time! Nay; it is the very forge 
of time, time measured, not by minutes, but by heart-beats. 

[G, M. P., Birmingham, | 


That “ Honesty is the best policy.” 

It isa matter of right principle, not of policy at all. A man is 
honest in his dealings with his fellow-men in proportion to his sense 
of honour, not to bis desire of success. In a world of “rings” and 
“ corners,” of bogus companies and other forms of gambling, where 
light scruples make heavy pockets, and the serpent’s wisdom pre- 
vails, the upright man wins Fortune's prizes in spite, not because, of 
his honesty. This proverb may possibly keep sordid souls, whose 
only inducement to be honest here is the hope of gain hereafter, in 
comparatively straight paths. But to Mr. Worldly Wiseman it is 
unbusiness-like, to Mr. Valiant-for-Truth it is contemptible ; it is a 
fallacy, not a proverb; one man’s wit, possibly, but few men’s 
wisdom. [G. N., Bristol. ] 


That “ Honesty is the best policy.” 

This links together two incongruous things. Policy implies 
compromise ; honesty scorns it, Honesty insists on right in any 
case; policy is content with expediency. The proverb reduces 
honesty to prudence. Honesty cannot consider what will be gained, 
but only what must be done. Reward may ensue, but the thought 
of it can never give to honesty its cue. The man who thrives 
through honesty will become corrupt if he adopts it in order to 
prosper. The fallacy of the aphorism is in taking the result and 
suggesting it as a motive. Honesty finds its reason in the moment 
of its call. It makes no conditions; it may fail or suffer, but it 
cannot calculate. It is an impulse ; whereas policy isa plan. The 
proverb indeed lifts policy into a higher region, but it is false in 
supposing that honesty can make its choice by reference to con- 
siderations of advantage. [H. W., Malton. } 


Answers received also from M. S., Manchester; G. M, London; 
M. 8., Manchester; R, W. M., London; C., Redhill; D. E. B., 
London; J. D. W., London; P. W. R., Birkenhead; J. D. A, 
Ealing: F. E. W., London; A. H. Darlington; B. R., London ; 
= Me Bala ; G. H., Glasgow ; W. G., Chalfont St. Giles; F, G. C., 

ull, 


Competition No. 20 (New Series). 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “ Might I suggest for a competition in 
the ACADEMY a list of the best mottoes for bookcases for different 
subjects"’? We adopt the suggestion, and offer a guinea for the 
best set of mottoes for the following four bookcases : (a) History, 
(b) Poetry, (c) Fiction, (d) Biography. The quotations must be 
from English authors, and should be short enough to be really 
employed for the purpose named. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
oe W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tu , February 6. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p, 93, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Oompetitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon, It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot consider anonymous answers, 


Our SPECIAL PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(For particulars see inside page of cover.) 


Received : Kingston, Norma, The Outsider, Eros, Ydrak, Paradox, 
Dr, A., Merope, Athmar, Tory. 





PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS © . 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY.” 





The following have appeared, and some of the numbers con- 
taining them can still be obtained ; or Complete Sets may be 


had separately for 3s. 6d. :— 


BEN JONSON. WILLIAM COWPER. 

JOHN KEATS. CHARLES DARWIN. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
TOM HOOD. HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
THOMAS GRAY. FELLOW. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. | ANDREW MARVELL. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. ROBERT BROWNING. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, THOMAS CARLYLE. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. CHARLES DICKENS, 

LORD MACAULAY. JONATHAN SWIFT. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

8. T. COLERIDGE. THACKERAY. 
CHARLES LAMB. WILLIAM BLAKE. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. | ALEXANDER POPE. 

SAMUEL PEPYS, DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
EDMUND WALLER. FRANCIS BACON. 

WILKIE COLLINS. HENRIK IBSEN. 

JOHN MILTON. 








A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON inthe TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Srmpxin, Marsmatt & Co. Liangollen: Dartineron & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated, 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 
His Exceliency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBEKT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BREOON and its BEACONS. 








THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 


, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
— BRISTOL, BA WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, URNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 


LLANDUDNO, BHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH LGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCES & CHELT 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of WALES. 





is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the world. 


‘** What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 


such volumes !”—The Times. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—€0 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E, T. COOK, M.A. 


With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Srmpxin, MarsHaut, Hamitton, Kent & Ce,, Ltr. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 


WAR.—BOOKS TO READ. 





Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events | 
which have induced the present crisis. | 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., 


Indian Staff Corps. Late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa. 
With Illustrations. | Crown n EVO, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp, London _ 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 
A Private Record of Publie Affairs. 
By J. P. FITZPATRICK, Author of “ The Outspan.” 
With Index. 1 vol., 10s. net. Eighth Reprint, completing 30,000 copies. 


Mr. Chamberlain replying toa Westmorland coentens, ' who complained of the waut 
g: ay of the Government's policy ia the Transv: “TI refer you to Mr. Fitz- 
Tick’s 











THE MEN OF THE HOUR. 
1. F.-M. LORD ROBERTS. 
2. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 


Portraits by Witt1am Nicnotson. 
Lithographed in colours, mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each ; framed, 6s. each, 
_London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. __ 
NEARLY READY. 
In crown 8vo, Picture Cover, price Is. 


THE BOER | 
IN PEACE AND WAR. | 


By ARTHUR M. MANN, 
Author of “The Truth from Johannesburg.” 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


NOTICE.— This book is kely to have an exceptional sale, and orders should 
be sent in at once as they can only be executed in the order of theirreceipt. | 


7 el | 


London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand, 
And every Bookstall and Bookseller ir in the Kingdom. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
SOUTH AFRICA. Bv Gro. McCatt Taxzat, LL.D. 5s, 
HOW TO READ WAR NEWS. Hints to Readers of Despatches, &c 1s. 
THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. By their Son. 6s. 
PAUL KRUGER AND HIS TIMES. By F.R.Srarnam. 7s. 6d, 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. By Octve Scureiner. Is. 6¢. 
A PRIMER OF Sewee AFRICAN HISTORY. By Grores McCaty 
Tarat, LL.D. 
MR. MAQNUS: “A “South African Novel. By F. R. Starmam. 6s. 
TROOPER PETER HALKET OF MASHONALAND. By OLIVE 
Scuremner. 2s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE LOCUSTS. Ry A. Werner. 22. 
KAFFIR STORIES. By W. OC. Scutty. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
MR. By ATKINS. By the Author of ** How to be Happy Though 


tried.” 
FIFTY YEARS OF THE HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC IN 
SUUTH — es By J.C. Vorct, M.D. 2 vols, 25s. net the set. 
London : * T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


“ALL INTERESTED IN THE TRANSVAAL | 
ILLUSTRATED AND “THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Mav - GREIFFENHAGEN, crown 5vo, 
3s. 6d., 0 


JESS, by . RIDER HAGGARD. 


“The story is a cestied one, and the interest never flags fora moment. The 
author knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid descriptions of Transvaal 
scenery and his clever sketches of the inhabitants are all admirable.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The scene is laid in a locality which Mr. Haggard evidently knows well— 
the Transvaal; and the result is a vividness of description, both of men and 
things.””— Globe. aco 


London : SMITA, ELDER. & UO.. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Further Correspondence relating 


to oad Affairs in South Africa down to tle 18th January. By post, 
2s. 5 


SOUTH AFRICA. Correspondence relating to the 
Defence of Natal. By post, 4d. 
LIST OF BLUE BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICAN 
AFFAIRS 


Dating from the Sand River Convention to the present date, affecting specially 
the Transvaal, sent on application. 


London : East Harding Street, EA. 






































THE STANDARD HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
GEORGE McCALL THEAL, LL.D. 


Formerly Keeper of the Archives of Cape Colony, and at present Colonial 
Historiozrapher. 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Coloured and other Maps and Plates. 
Vol. L.-1'.: History of fouth Africa under the Dutch East 
india Company: 1652-1795. 2 vois., 30s. 
Vol. Ill.: 1795—1834. 15s. 
Vol. 1V.: 1834-1854. 15s. 
Vol. V.: 1854—1872. The Republics and Native Territories. 
15s. Reprinting. 


SWAN SONNENSCAEIN & OO.. Limited, London. 
First Edition nearly exhausted ! 


IN THE LAND OF THE BOERS. 


By OLIVER OSBORNE. 
Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Special Design on cover. 2s. 
The cheapest and most readable volume yet published on the 
Transvaal. The price brings it within reach of all classes of the 
community. a ao 


R. A EVERETT & CO., 42, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 














THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE WAR.—Part I. 


BEING THE 


OFFICIAL DESPATCHES 


FROM THE 
General Commanding-in-Chief 
THE FORCES IN 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Reprinted from “* The London Gazette” 
Of JANUARY 26th, 1900, in a convenient form for binding with future issues. 
NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


RAREISOS & SONS, Publishers of The London Gaz ette, 
45, St. _ Martin’ 8 Lane, and all Booksellers, __ 


THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH AFRICAN UNITY. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of “ The Redemption of Egypt,” &c. 
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